


























Learn to Write Short Stories 


[here is no more fascinating, no more popular and few better paid 


professions than that of the modern short story writer. 
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Just Off the Press 


A New Book for Writers of Photoplays 


SCENARIO. WRITING Scenario Wr iting Today 
TODA By GRACE LYTTON 


cane sincaiiiaaes N this most interesting and instructive volume Miss 
Lytton has developed a practical guide for every 
Pe scenario writer, giving all necessary information 
Negi a. including model photoplays written out in the proper 
re Ve i form and working diagrams for making film versions 
rit of novels. 

As a text it is a distinctive addition to the best 
of books dealing with the photoplay. Here the princi- 
ples of scenario writing are set forth in a clear and 
convincing style. The author has carefully avoided the theoretical and in- 
cluded only that information and instruction known through experience to be 
practical. Being a successful scenario writer herself, Miss Lytton is able 
to clearly and readily distinguish the important from the unimportant detail. 
Add to this faculty her ability to write in a picturesque and colorful style 
that adds power to the unfolding of her subject throughout the entire book 
and you have here the most distinctive, the most interesting, and the most 
valuable book of its kind now in print. 

A glance over a few of the chapter titles will readily convince you of 
the great worth of this book—How Scenario Writing is Different—How and 
Where to Get Scenario Ideas—The Thought Back of Your Story—The 
Plot—The Characters—Titles and Screen Terms—What is and What is not 
Possible on the Screen—and many others. Here is then the most valuable 
book of its kind obtainable. Just off the press it is thoroughly modern—all 
the latest improvements are included. You cannot afford to be without it. 
Use the coupon below and the book will come to you by return mail. 
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SPS. 


“I SOLD IT FOR $50.00!” 


wrote a young writer to me the other day. He sent me a 
manuscript. I changed the opening paragraph; made several 
changes in text and some change in theme; suggested three 
markets. He carried out my instructions and sold the article 
on its first trip. Just one example of how my service pays! 


TWO-ANGLE CRITICISM. 


I am the only literary critic who can give you “two-angle” 
criticism. I judge and analyze every article by two standards: 
one, the standpoint of a successful writer who has sold to over 
a hundred literary, trade, class and special publications; and 
the other, the standpoint of an editor of a trade paper with a 
national circulation of 32,000. I believe I know how to intelli- 
gently criticize your articles in a competent manner. I can 
convince you of this if you will give n:e a fair trial. 


DON’T WORK IN THE DARK! 


Stop writing and making submissions in the dark! Let me tell 
you what is wrong with your text; I will re-write a portion of 
your article if necessary. I know what editors want and I can 
intelligently advise you as to markets. 


A FRANK, FRIENDLY, HELPFUL 
CRITICISM 


is what I can give you at a price on a par with the quality of 
the service rendered. I criticize no verse or fiction; but I am 
a specialist on articles. Prices which must accompany every 
manuscript: Minimum fee on MSS. less than 2,000 words, 
$4.00; over 2,000 words and less than 3,000 words, $5.00; over 
3,000 words and less than 4,000 words, $6.00. Over 4,000 words 
at Special Rates. 


LET ME HELP. YOU! 


HARRY BOTSFORD, Editor 
DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MIsHAWAKA, INDIANA 
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JOIN THE HAPPY THRONG 


You should be one of that happy and enthusiastic 
throng who regularly read-- 





WE SAID ENTHUSIASTIC 
HERE IS OUR PROOF- 





“Finds Contents Inspiring.” 

“The first copy of my subscrip- 
tion to The Writer’s Digest has 
been received, and will gladly state 
that the articles it contains are in- 
deed inspiring and a very helpful 
book for ~. writer.” 

A. W., Chicago, Ill, 
dias a Its Kind.” 

“That magazine of good, helpful 
articles is the best of its kind that 
I have ever seen, and I have seen 
quite a few of supposed- to-be maga- 
zines for writers. 


R. A. M., Parris Island, S. C. 


“Instructive and aR sn don ‘ 
“Your Digest is by far more in- 
structive and educ ational than any 
magazine I ever read. Do not for- 
get the August issue.” 
F. U., Homestead, Pa. 


“It Filled Me With New Hopes.” 

“The copy of the Writer’s Digest 
came to me as a rope would come 
to a drowning man. It was won- 
derful. It was the most interesting 
magazine I ever read. It filled me 
with new hopes.” 


T. T., McLeansboro, III. 
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THESE ARE BUT A FEW PICKED 
AT RANDOM FROM OUR FILES 
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THE WRITER’S 


GENTLEMEN—I want to be counted as a regular reader. 


USE THIS COUPON 


DIGEST, Butler BuILpING, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The Writer’s Digest 


The Most Popular Journal for Writers of Photo- 
plays, Short Stories, Poems, Popular Songs, etc. 


Thousands of people in all parts of the United 
States and in many foreign lands look forward 
with pleasure each month to the coming of THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST. They have found the con- 
tents of this magazine to be most helpful, instruc- 
tive and valuable. Gotten up in a most attractive 
form and illustrated with many appropriate photo- 
graphs, it is a paper that they delight in reading. 

Each day sees this throng of happy and enthusi- 
astic readers being rapidly enlarged. The circula- 
tion is being increased far beyond all expectations— 
another excellent proof that THE WRITER’S 
DIGEST is really The Writer’s Magazine. 


GOOD THINGS COMING 


There are many good things in store: for our 
readers during the coming months. Articles by 
many prominent writers have been secured — new 
features and improvements on present ones are 
planned — excellent material for illustrations is al- 
ready on hand or has been promised, and there is 
really no end to the list of pleasant surprises in 
store for you. 

The December issue is to be a dandy—the Janu- 
ary, February—all of them, in fact, will bring you 
only the best that is obtainable. You will appreciate 
each one more than the last. 

There is no time like the present. Get your order 
in today, and make sure that you receive the big 
December issue as soon as it comes from the press. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 


The Writer’s Digest 


BUTLER BUILDING - CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Enclosed is $2.00 for one 


year’s subscription to THe Weriter’s Dicest. Please have my subscription start with 


the current issue. 
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FREE 


A year’s subscription 
to THE WRITER’S 
DIGEST will be given 
Absolutely Free to each 
person enrolling for the 
“Tdeal” Course on Pho- 
toplay Writing. 

This offer may be 
withdrawn at any time, 
so get your order in 
early. If you area sub- 
scriber, we will extend 
your .subscription for 
another full year. 


Use This 


““Send No 
Money’’ 














Coupon 


Today 





after receipt. 
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Why Not Write Photoplays? 


Learn This Most Interesting of Professions 


HERE is an ever growing need today for photo- 

plays—good, wholesome stories filled with life 

and action are in demand. The film producing 
companies are vying with each other to discover 
writers who can deliver the kind of stories they want. 
They are willing to pay, and pay well, and for the 
writer who is prepared, who can deliver the stories 
that can be featured, there lies a broad highway to 
success, 

To travel this highway the writer must have ideas 
and he must know how to build those ideas into a 
gripping story—how to prepare his story in presentable 
form and where to offer it for the best and most 
profitable consideration. 

YOU have the ideas and you can learn the rest. 
THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY WRIT- 
ING will teach you. This splendid course of 
TWENTY lessons has been prepared with just one 
point in mind—namely to teach you “how.” Couched 
in the simplest non-technical language, each lesson 
drives home its point clearly and forcibly. A mere 
reading of The Ideal Course will teach you much. A 
careful study and the determination to put the 
knowledge gained to a definite use will put you far 
along the road to success. 

Here then is a most thorough and practical course of 
instruction offered at terms you cannot afford to miss. 


OUR SPECIAL “APPROVAL” OFFER 


The “IDEAL” COURSE is printed on 8x11 paper in double 
space typewriter type, making it casy to read and easy to handle. 
The lessons are bound in a handsome leather cover, thus giving 
you a most valuable and attractive course. We are proud of Thee 
Ideal Course— we know that it is valuable—that it is up- to-date, 
and that it is most attractive. We want you to see it, and all 
necessary is that you fill out the coupon below. Upon receipt of it 
we will forward The “Ideal’’ Course in Photoplay W riting at once, 
and enter your name for one year’s subscription to The Writer’s 
Digest free of charge. lf satisfied you agree to remit $5.00 in full 
payment for the Ideal Course upon receipt of the same. (Should 
the course not meet with your approval, you will return it within 
three days.) This is a most extraordinary offer—one that cannot 
be surpassed. It is your opportunity—accept it and mail the 
coupon today. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
900 Butler Building -i- Cincinnati, O. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, $00 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Gentlemen: Please send me the “IDEAL” COURSE ON PHOTOPLAY 
Ht WRITING and enter my name to receive THE WRITER’S DIGEST for one year. 
I agree to remit $5.00 as payment in full, or return the Course within three days 
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GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND 


HOUSANDS of faithful readers 

the world over know that back of 
every book he turns out is a vision of 
a better and cleaner world to come, 
where the “milk of human kindness” 
will be something more than a Shakes- 
pearcan phrase. He is doing his bit to 
make it so in every line that he bangs 
cut on his hard-worked typewriter. 
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GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND: A WRITER 
WITH A PURPOSE 


By Arthur Leeds. 


HERE is one highly esteemed mem- 

ber of The Writer’s Club—he is, in 
fact, the club’s Honorary Vice-President— 
with whom the majority of the members 
have never actually shaken hands, nor sat 
and smoked with white they discussed the 
technique of writing or the many far more 
important phases of the Greater Game— 
LLife—in which this earnest but eminently 
human literary laborer is so vitally inter- 
ested. 

This is mainly due to the fact that, some- 
what like James Oliver Curwood and many 
another highly successful author who has 
found his proper background among the 
things that are not associated with city life, 
the man to whom I have reference studi- 
ously avoids the Iron Is!and. He has writ- 
ten what is probably the most fascinating 
story of “The Street”—the street that has 
a graveyard at one end and the East River 
at the other—that has ever been published ; 
his fictional expositions of life along the 
“Great White Way,” are written with the 
sureness of touch and the accuracy of de- 
tail that inevitably marks the work of such 
‘rained authors as W. Carey Wonderly, of 
vhom I wrote in the September issue of this 

iagazine; but he lives and “carries on” in 
he quiet of a New England home where his 
ack yard, like his soul, can be called his 
wn. But because he has his work and a 
surpose in life, he is contented and “fit ;” 
ecause of these things, also, he is not on'y 
ine of the best known writers of fiction in 
\merica today, but is one of “The Writ- 
rs’”” most active and valued members. 





George Allan England was born at Fort 
McPherson, Nebraska, in 1877. The son of 
an army chaplain, he was educated in Bos- 
ton, left Harvard with an “A. M.,” and like- 
wise got away with a Phi Beta Kappa mem- 
bership. He won the Bowdoin Prize for 
literary work and more than made good as 
the editor of the Harvard Illustrated Maga- 
zine. During his life in college he special- 
ized in writing and languages. Incidentally, 
he worked his way through college; then, 
with his sheepskin safely laid away in moth- 
balls, where it would be perfectly safe with- 
out being a detriment to a man who meant 
to buck the world and the writing game 
without any false notions about said world 
owing him a living, he started out to make 
the living. 

For a time he engaged himself with in- 
surance work, as an advertising writer. 
From that—I use his own words, and you 
may “get” the humorous connection—he 
developed a sense of fiction, and that inval- 
uable asset of all writers, imagination. 
Then, about the time he quit the insurance 
game, he wrote and sold his first really pro- 
fessional fiction story to Collier’s for $100. 
Since that time, as every reader of the mag- 
azines must know, he has sold his stuff 
to every periodical of any importance in the 
United States. A good deal of his work has 
been translated into French, Danish, Fin- 
nish, and Italian. Hardly a week passes 
without his receiving letters of appreciation 
from all over the world; it is only a short 
time since he showed me a letter from a 
“constant reader” in New South Wales. Be 
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it remarked that when you have a reading 
public scattered all over the civilized and 
uncivilized giobe, made up of peop'e who 
think enough of your stuff to send letters of 
appreciation several thousands of miles to 
let you know that they like it, it means 
something, both in the matter of personal 
appreciation and in connection with its 
effects upon the editors to whom you are 
catering. 

G. A. E’s real beginning in literature was 
made while he was still at college. He won 
the first prize of 500 francs offered by the 
Paris edition of the New York Herald for 
the best translation of Gaetan de Mau!ne’s 
poem, “La Course des Grande Masqués.” 
A great deal of extremely favorab'e pub- 
licity was attached to this accomplishment ; 
it actually meant the launching of England 
on the sea of literature. Then, following 
the sale to Collier’s, he started out to live 
up to a frequently quoted bit of advice 
laid down by another interesting member 
of “The Writers,” Mr. Robert Bridges, 
veteran editor of Scribner's Magazine: 
“Keep on producing ; you can ki!l more birds 
with bird shot than with cannon balls.” FEng- 
land worked, as he works today, early and 
late, using his favorite mediums, verse an1 
fiction. He bombarded the editors—but 
never with anything that was. half a degree 
short of being the best he could turn out. 

His first published volume, in 1903, was 
“a book of verses,” bearing the Omar-esque 
title, ‘Underneath the Bough.” Short sto- 
ries, novelettes, and serials followed this in 
regular succession. I venture to say that 
there is not a reader of this periodical who 
has not read several of his shorter and at 
least one or two of his longer stories. Among 
his best-known works may be mentioned 
“The Story of the Appeal,” “Darkness and 
Dawn,” “The Air Trust,” “The Alibi,” 
“Pod, Bender & Co.,” “The Golden Blight,” 
“The Gift Supreme,” “The Greater Crime,” 
“Cursed,” “Keep Off the Grass,” ‘Their 
Son” and “The Necklace” (two Spanish 
translations from Zamacois), “The Flying 
Legion,” etc., etc. 

Almost all of George Allan England’s 
novels, first published serially in the popular 
magazines, have been brought out in “pop- 
ular reprints” after having first sold ex- 
tensively in bound form at top prices. Again, 
there are thousands of peop'te throughout 
the country who, having missed the greater 
enjoyment of reading his fine tales in fic- 
tion form, have applauded them after they 








have been translated into the terms of 
motion pictures. “The Alibi,” as stated in 
the following paragraphs, was Produced by 
Vitagraph ; “The Brass Check,” was a Met- 


ro feature production, with Francis X. 
Bushman and Beverly Bayne; “The Gift 
Supreme,” produced by Macauley Pictures, 
featured Lon Chaney and Seena Owen; 
“Cursed,” probably the most generally pop- 
ular novel that Mr. Engtand has written, is 
now in course of production at the Wm. 
Fox studios, and will be released before the 
end of the year. This fact recalls an in- 
cident, which I have written of elsewhere on 
more than one occasion, which well illus- 
trates the short-sightedness of certain mo- 
tion picture producers in selecting material 
for screen reproduction. 

During the first few me iths of my associ- 
ation with the old Edison motion picture 
studio, as scenario editor, Mr. England’s 
literary agent brought to me his “The 
Alibi,” in manuscript form. One reading of 
it was more than sufficient to show that it 
was overflowing with the “action” and 
“situations,” as well as the characterization 
and human interest which marks all the 
stories by this author, and which—the pro- 
ducers declare—are so constantly in demand 
as film material. Unfortunately, however, 
our studio manager was handicapped by 
the fact that the “men higher up” absolute'y 
failed to see the writing on the wall which 
was at that time telling every enterprising 
film man in the game that the day of feature 
productions had arrived, and that for sev- 
eral years, at least, the one-, two-, and 
three-reel pictures would take second 
place. Now, the idea back of the proposed 
sale to Edison of “The Alibi,” was that we 
should produce it and release it simuitan- 
eously with its serial publication in A/!- 
Story Magazine. By doing this, both fi'm 
and magazine story would benefit as a re- 
sult of the double publicity—just, for ex- 
amp!e, as many of the Fox productions. 
featuring Eileen Percy, Tom Mix, and other 
stars, are making doubly good today because 
of this same arrangement of simultaneous 
release and magazine publication. 

3ut is was not to be; despite the urging 
of the studio manager and myself, the story 
was rejected. Nearly a year afterwards, 
the Vitagraph Company put out their pic- 
turization of “The Alibi,” with Jiminie 
Morrison in the leading role, and in spite 
of the fact that the picture’s release !ol- 
lowed the magazine publication of ‘he 
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story by many months, the England “fans” 
flocked to see it, to say nothing of the 
thousands of others who were delighted by 
as moving a screen story as they have ever 
sat through. Just in passing, it may be 
mentioned that the Vitagraph Company is 
still doing a brisk business at the same old 
stand. 

As for Mr. England’s personal habits, he 
is one of the many successful fiction writers 
who have abso- 
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“perspiration versus inspiration” doctrine, 
the late Jack London, whose study at his 
home in California was simply lined with 
card indexes, filing cabinets, and volumes 
of reference. He travels to get the infor- 
mation needed when that is necessary; a!- 
ways he is well supplied with note-books, 
which he fills with surprising quickness. A 
camera is used for the recording of scenes 
that frequently lend themselves to fiction 
use; again, he 





lutely no faith in 
“this thing in- 
spiration.” Inspi- 
ration he claims, 
is the direct re- 
sult of perspira- 
tion. His motto 
is, “Stick to it 
will do it!” He 
swears by indus- 
try —keeping 
everlastingly at it. 
His rule is a 
seven-day week, 
often three 
months at a 
stretch, with sel- 
dom more than 
a day or two off 
for the rest which 
he gets from nec- 
essary work that 
cannot be done on 
a typewriter. His 
innual production 
is, one might well 
say, tremendous— 
but he sells every- 
thing he writes. 
Some day, he 
says, he hopes 
really to play—- 
iithough, person- 


Just a note 


Still pure, still fair. 





“NO VALUE” 


By George Allan England in “Contemporary Verse.” 


He yawned, and laid his cigarette aside, 
And on the baggage-check grimly stamped: “Body,’’ wrote 
Two simple words. Scrawled words, with careless fingers. 


Of this poor shipment’s worthlessness. 
She who had died 
Two days before, was sunshine, joy and life 
To all of us. For eighteen years her smile 
And the warm heart of her, the girlish wile 
Had been our earth and heaven. 
“Some day, as sweet a wife,” 
(We said) ‘‘as she has been a girl.’”” And so we dreamed, 
Until the echo of her children’s feet, it seemed, 
Their laughter, even their tears, grew woven fast 
To our life’s dream-stuff—golden threads that gleamed 
Through years of difficult waiting. racy, 
Then Death came. They passed, - 
Those dreams, and all our prayer and all our hoping. 
And so we laid her in her coffin gray, and cast he once said to 
In there, beside her, all our youth; and, dazed and groping, 
Carried her to a silent, sunlit place 
Where autumn oak-leaves would be falling. Left her there, 
Who never yet had read the Book of Life—her face 


“No Value.” Yes, he wrote that down, and gave 

Formal rece?pt. ‘“‘No Value,” as we bore her toward the grave. 
Only a girl, with dear, vague hopes, half-known, 

Who now must fare the untrodden paths, alone— 

Dark paths and cold, they seemed, for girlhood hardly grown. 


Only a young, dead girl, unwooed, unwed. 


Or Springtime’s mantle green, with flowers inwrought, 
Of the unfolding tenderness of June, " 
Or earth or sky, or ocean’s tides—how true! his 


How true he wrote—nor guessed that truth, nor thought! 


knows that the 
picture of a place 
to be described 
in a fiction yarn, 
is worth all the 
mental visions of 
it that can be 
stored in the 
brain. 

He is an abso- 
lute “crank” when 
it comes to accu- 
racy in detail. “i 
insist upon accu- 
when = hu- 
manly possible,” 
me, “but fresh 
guys pop up now 
and then and cry: 
‘Ah! You said 
Canso_ Straight’s 
19 fathoms deep ; 
it should be 19.02. 
You’re a faker!” 


“No Value.” And the world had ceased to turn; Mr Eneland 
And all the gold from here to Babylon might burn aie > 

To dross, unminded, for we bore our dead. writes many hu- 
“No Value.” Ah, the deep, long thoughts we knew, morous stories. 
And our dim eyes that watched him there, and read! ’ ‘ : 
No Value, now, had starlight, dawn or dew, and likes to write 
Sunset or cloud, or the white blaze of noon, them, skilful 


though he is in 
handling of 
the strictly dra- 








lly, I believe 
hat, about the 
ime he starts off somewhere just “to play,” 
he agent for some good portable type- 
riter could land an easy sale. ‘“What’s 
ed in the bone,” ete. 

lle is a thorough believer in doing all his 
vn work himself; “nothing like the per- 
nal touch,” is his repeated axiom. He 
rites from one to three or four draughts 

almost every story. He has developed 
's own system of observation, note-making 
id filing of literary material; in this, and 
the way he carries it out, he constantly 
minds me of that other disciple of the 





matic plot. He 
has had two series 
of such stories running for several years 
in the magazines, the Pod, Bender stories 
and the Bennington stories. Blue Book 
specializes in the latter. He stili continues 
to turn out much excellent verse. He has 
written, to my knowledge, at least twenty- 
five novels. ; 
Apart from, and yet associated with, his 
literary work, Mr. England has, like most 
writers who write convincingly of life, done 
a wide variety of things. He has farmed. 
taught school, edited magazines, worked in 
a book factory, and knocked about the 
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world in many capacities. He suffered 
financial ruin trying to grow fruit—in Cuba, 
when that is!and experienced a most dis- 
astrous hurricane, the only one in seven- 
teen years. Saying good-bye to the Isle of 
Pines, he started out to “strike oil;” what 
he did strike, one after the other, were a 
series of dry holes; but both in the oil fields 
and in Cuba he was storing up material for 
his fictional work. And the yarn-spinning 
was going right on through it all—which is 
why I say that I’ve got a pretty good hunch 
as to how he will spend that period of play, 
“some day.” 

He is, first and last, an out-door man, a 
strong advocate of long hikes in summer 
and p'enty of open-air exercises in all 
seasons of the year. As a swimmer, he 
claims to be the champion sinker of the 
world. He asserts that he can sink fastet 
and farther than any living man, and that 
he has a standing challenge to the world 
He once ran for Governor of a New Eng- 
land state, and was defeated by the largest 
plurality ever given in the state. He claims 
to have no politics now, except that he is 
thoroughly disgusted with the present sys- 
tems of military extravagance (Boy! Page 
Mr. Harding and the editor of Collier’s, 
war, taxes, graft, and the failings of many 
religious movements.) “If the world had the 
comunon sense of the average ten-year-old 
child,” he has said more than once, “it 
could swiftly become civilized. It’s not 
civilized, never has been, and never will be 
until it abandons its present policy of “Devil 
take the hindmost.’ Carlyle was right when 
he said, ‘Mostly fools!’ ” 

But G. A. E. really wants to go some- 
where and play—or, at any rate, to go some- 
where where the shams of our modern life, 
and the injustice of many of our modern 
and “civilized” institutions can be forgotten 
as things not worth while. 

His plans for the future, he once con- 
fided, are “a few more years of grind; then 
to sail away to a South Seas Island where 
he can annex a palm tree and a surf-cov- 
ered beach, “and tell the world like Strick- 
land, in ‘The Moon and Six-pence,’ you 
will recall, to go to hell!” 

As for literary aspirants, his advice to 
most of them is, “Don’t! unless you just 
can’t help wanting to be a writer. You'll 
know, all right, if you have the incurable 
itch to see, and record, life.” 

Well, that’s that, and that’s G.A.E. Thou- 
sands of faithful readers the world over 


know that back of every book he turns out 
is a vision of a better and cleaner world to 
come, where the “milk of human kindness” 
will be something more than a Shakespear- 
ean phrase. He’s doing his bit to make it so 
in every line that he bangs out on his hard- 
worked typewriter. He has mastered his 
work and he makes it a weapon for good. 
Knowing what he wants to do, he keeps 
right on doing it. And, as Lockhart wrote 
of Napoleon, “La carriéere ouverte aur 
talent—the tools to him that can handle 
them.” 





GOES TO MICHIGAN 

Robert Frost, New England poet, has 
gone to Ann Arbor, Michigan, to take up 
his residence on the University campus. 
While Mr. Frost will have no classes nor 
any specific duties assigned by university 
authorities, it is expected that his influence 
will prevade the atmosphere to such an ex- 
tent that the student body will be materia!ly 
benefited thereby. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC LIKES 

It is impossible to draw up any definite 
formulae of what plays, books, songs or 
motion pictures will appeal to the public, 
but some excellent sidelights are thrown on 
the matter by reports from the sales organ- 
ization of one of the big film producing 
companies. These men are in closest touch 
with the exhibitors and the public and know 
what kind of photoplays have the strongest 
popular appeal. 

It was the concensus of opinion that 
stories which are true to life will draw 
much larger crowds than those which are 
forged in the fire of uncurbed imagina- 
tion. The spectator likes to feel all the 
time that he could live the experience which 
the characters on the screen are going 
through. 

Red-b!ooded stories with heart interest 
are the kind that make the surest appeal. 
The salesmen are of the same opinion as 
one William Shakespeare, who proclaimed 
some several hundred years ago that “the 
play’s the thing.” They were unanimously 
agreed that a strong, consistent story is the 
most important thing in making a photoplay 
a success. 

It was brought out that economic condi- 
tions in a community will change the peo- 
ple’s taste in theatrical fare. If people are 
prosperous they can absorb heavy drama. 
but if they are downhearted they crave 
lighter entertainment. 
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THE RED BOOK, THE BLUE BOOK, 
AND THEIR EDITOR 


: By Edmund W. Sheehan, 


NALS 
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a) WUANAMLANN AANA 

C= was concentrating on the last 

great effort of the business day as I 
walked into the suite of offices occupied by 
The Consolidated Magazines Corporation at 
36 South State street, publishers of the Red 
and Blue Books. A pleasant courteous 
telephone operator took my card and tele- 
phoned nity name into the editor’s sanctum. 

I had written him asking for an inter- 
view and had received a friendly invitation 
to call. I was not slow at setting the date 
and . ..; 

“Walk right in” the operator broke into 
my reverie. I did and found myself shak- 
ing hands with Mr. Karl Edwin Harriman. 

“Right on the minute I see,” he smiled. 

“Yes,” I matched his smile, “the first rule 
in the book on successful interviewing 
warns against keeping editors waiting.” 

He seated himself at his desk, moved a 
partly opened manuscript to one side, swung 
around and faced me. 

“Well! how shall we start ?” 

“Is there some fundamental editorial pol- 
icy ?” 

‘Fundamental policy, of course,” he began 
slowly. Our purpose has been to publish, 
in the Red Book Magazine, the best con- 
temporary fiction reflecting the spirit of 
America today. We are not primarily in- 
terested in that fiction in which people sit at 
tea tables and talk, or in that fiction in which 
the author tells about his characters. Rather 
are we interested. in stories in which the 
thoughts of the characters are translated 
into action; in which by their actions the 
personages reveal their own characters. 
Morever it is the drama of contemporary 
\merican life that we like best to offer in 
he fiction that we pubtish, for it would seem 
o me that nothing should be more interest- 
ng to the American reader. 

“How consistent we have been in this re- 
zard through the years was concretely 
lemonstrated last week when I happened 
‘0 take up an issue of the Red Book Maga- 





zine for 1912. We would not, today, indeed 
—could not publish a single story of the 
thirteen or fourteen that we considered ex- 
cellent in that remote day of nine years ago. 

“The Blue Book Magazine is published 

for the average man who turns for relief 
from the strife and struggie of his working 
day to. stories of_adventure, business, mys- 
tery, crime detection and the out of doors. 
Most men are adventurers at heart; but the 
circumstances of life forbid indulging the 
adventurous spirit save thus vicariously, so 
to speak. Such a man can come home after 
a hard day’s work and have a drama enacted 
before him as he leans back in his easy 
chair, a drama selected to suit his individual 
fancies at the moment, for the wide range 
of stories published in the Blue Book readily 
permits this. The Blue Book gives quan- 
tity and quality and its personality is rather 
like a friendly fellow in everyday clothes. 
who drops in for an hour and tells some- 
thing interesting.” 

The genial editor of the Red Book has a 
long standing acquaintance with the great 
author family, and he told me something of 
this friendship. And to members of that 
family who toil unknown and unrecognized 
struggling for self expression through a 
difficult Art Form, Mr. Harriman extends 
the hand of friendship and help with this 
message: “We publish the best work of 
those authors who have reached the heights, 
but are none the less keenly interested in the 
young men and women who are starting to 
climb and in those half way up; in fact in 
any author great, or not yet great, who has a 
story of life to tell and knows how to tell it.” 

The pages of the Red and Blue Books 
stand open to all writers of fiction using the 
English language. But the stories to be ac- 
ceptable must be of the real America of 
today. 

As indicative of the Red Book’s kindly 
attitude toward the new writer, consider 
this: A writer unknown to Mr. Harriman, 
sent a story some time ago to the Red Book 
which had been rejected by two other mag- 
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azines. Mr. Harriman bought it. He bought 
the next, the next, and the next; sixteen in 
all, up to date and the stories have been ap- 
pearing monthly in the Red Book, and the 
author’s first book, its publication arranged 
for by Mr. Harriman, is just out. Today the 
fiction of this writer is sought after by 
every popular magazine in the country. He 
has been “made” in one year. Moreover all 
authors meet on an equal footing in the 
Red Book’s office; their stories alone are 
what count. 

Our talk naturally drifted to compensa- 
tion. The Editor smi‘ed when I mentioned 
the subject, adjusted his glasses and was 
silent for a moment. 

“Your question is not one that can be 
definitely answered,” he said. “No maga- 
zine pays higher prices for its fiction than 
the Red Book. Ffteen years ago we paid 
$75,00, $90.00, $100.00 and $125.00 for an 
average short story. Today ... well I'll 
be specific. Fourteen and one-half years 
ago I paid an author $75.00 for his first 
short story, and not long ago I paid that 
same man $1,750.00 for a story of the same 
length. 

“There is no arbitrary rate of payment 
for short stories. Unknown writers are 
offered a price, and as their work improves 
and wins recognition the value of their 
stories naturally increases. Authors of rec- 


ognized standing who have established their 


price are of course paid that established 
price.” 

I was about to voice the big question of 
tke day, but Mr. Harriman anticipated it. 

“At the moment peop‘e are interested in 
South Sea Island stories, and the interest in 
them during the last three of four years has 
been due to the fact, I think, that they are 
about the only place of which we know 
little, that has not been touched by war. 
Stories of the far East are also popular. 

“Beatrice Grimshaw, who lives in Papau 
and has lived there the greater part of her 
life, is I think writing the best so-called 
‘South Sea Fiction’ that is being written to- 
day. 

“No active war stories are being sought 
at the present time. Twenty-five or fifty 
years from now the best war stories will 
probably be written by men who were not in 
the conflict at all. They will have a per- 
spective, and their knowledge of the war’s 
reaction will temper them. The best Civil 
War Story, you know, ‘The Rad Badge of 
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Courage,’ was written by Stephen Crane 
who was born long after Appomattox. 

“We do not need Sport Stories, Gerald 
Beaumont in the Red Book and John A. 
Brooke in the Blue Book are supplying 
our needs at present. We need, however, 
and are anxious for Humorous Stories; 
stories that are really humorous either in 
character, situations and in the author’s 
point of view or method of story-telling. 
‘Period Stories,’ so called, we do. not.care 
for. Mystery Stories will always receive 
our attention. Stories turning upon scientific 
discovery and invention, and real stories of 
modern business life are always welcome. 

“The stories may be of any length, but at 
the moment we are delighted to discover 
acceptable stories running from three to 
five thousand words. We are a'so constant- 
ly in the market for novelettes running to 
30,000 words; concerned with business, ad- 
venture and mystery; such novelettes, of 
course, are read with the B'ue Book in mind. 

“Occult and Sex Stories, so called, we do 
not want. Broadly speaking it 1s the stories 
that will appeal to alert, upstanding men and 
women from 17:to 70 that we are seeking,” 
Mr. Harriman concluded smiling. 

I inquired as to the magazine’s methods 
of securing the stories used, and I learned 
there are three ways. By formal contract. 
by verbal arrangement, resulting from per- 
sonal discussions with authors and by vol!- 
untary contributions. The plan he likes 
very well is the verbal arrangement with the 
author. With this method the idea of a 
story or series of stories originates with 
either the author or Mr. Harriman, if with 
the author, he brings the subject to the 
Editor’s attention, in person or by corres- 
pondence, and the matter is thoroughly dis- 
cussed. If the Red Book or the Blue Book 
is in need of such type of stories an agree- 
ment is reached and the author goes to 
work. If the stories, separately concluded, 
are not up to expectations Mr. Harriman 
has the privilege of returning such as are 
not. When ideas for stories originate with 
The Red Book’s Editor, he seeks the author 
whom he thinks best equipped to develop 
them. Some time ago he worked out ptans 
for a series of stories, of a type which he 
thought would be interesting. “There is a 
chap in New Jersey,” Mr. Harriman ex- 
plained, “who I thought, would be able to 
write them. We discussed the matter, lie 
was attracted by the idea and started a 
story. He sent me one, I bought it. Another 
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came, I took that, but the third was not 
right. I sent it back with a suggestion or 
two and ultimately we'll have a real story 
out of it.” 

Of course the mail bag each day brings 
its quota of voluntary contributions. These 
stories are always a matter of interest ; they 
are an unknown quantity. No Editor today, 
however, can run his magazine on the 
chances of his mail bag; yet it plays no small 
part in his editorial plans. There is a cer- 
tain suspense about it, as Mr. Harriman 
puts it: “The chap who is turning out such 
successful stories popped out of the mail! 
bag, so to speak, and tomorrow there may 
be another. We are always looking for and 
hoping to find writers of promise in this 
manner.” 

“What are the common faults of stories 
that are rejected?” I asked. 

“They are manufactured, denatured. The 
characters are simply mechanical dolls 
which move about at the author’s bidding; 
they do not move of their own volition ; they 
are devoid of life, of soul. Moreover the 
atmosphere in which they abide is very, 
very thin. In a word they are not ‘thought 
out’ they are not reflective of life as life 
really is; they do not speak with the ex- 
perience, the knowledge or the instincts of 
the average American. 

“Furthermore the ‘beginner author’ seems 
to think that he or she must write of big 
themes. I advise those who are trying to 
win a footing in authorship to write about 
the simpler things of life. In these days of 
change and_ struggle, drama and story 
material lies all about us. Seek beneath the 
surface of daily life and you will find plenty 
of themes. Consider ‘Main Street’, coud 
one find a more commonplace subject, yet 
see what Mr. Lewis did with it, and every 
Main Street is paved with story blocks. 
Dig them up!” 

In a word the Red Book and the Blue 
Book need your stories. These magazines 
have reached their present popularity be- 
cause people like to read them. “We have 
never bribed the public with cuckoo clocks 
to read our magazines,” Mr. Harriman said 
smiling. 

One would have to travel far and wide 
to find a more kindly, courteous gentlemen 
than Karl Edwin Harriman. He under- 
stands the problem of the author, and sym- 
pathizes with his efforts, as he expresses 
it: “It’s no easy thing to write stories.” 

The Red Book and The Blue Book can 
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use stories ; the best stories that authors can 
give them. Stories throbbing with life, of 
live everyday people. It’s difficult to write 
such stories but it’s worth while. Mr. Har- 
riman is looking for such stories day after 
day in his mail bag. 

So if you think you can meet his speci- 
fications, “burn the midnight oil” and send 
him something, but be sure ... be sure 
it’s something worth while. And if the 
story should be ‘returned do not blame him, 
but look to the story. Authors may think 
that editors are an unappreciative lot, I can- 
not answer for them all, but I know one who 
is a “regular fellow” and willing to go far 
more than half way to extend a helping 
hand to aspiring authors. 





AUTHORS’ FLIGHTS OF FANCY 


Possibly 50 per cent of the new books 
contain dedications, most of them simple in 
form. <A few, however, are poetical, or 
diffusive or humorous, remarks the Detroit! 
News. 

Kenneth Harris dedicates his “Meet Mr. 
Stegg” to “That very rare creature, a well- 
loved and highly respected critic—my wife.” 

Dr. John B. Huber dedicates his “Why 
Die So Young?” to “My wife’s mother, 
young at fourscore—with warm affection.” 

Another style of dedication was used with 
a recent book of essays: “To my father, 
whose violent and persistent efforts to keep 
me on the farm drove me into a vocation 
which I love and enjoy.” Francis Hackett 
dedicated one of his books “To my wife, 
Signe Toksvig, whose lack of interest in 
this book has been my constant despera- 
tion.” 

The most amusing of dedications how- 
ever, is that volume of lighter verse, which 
was dedicated “To an old sweetheart of 
mine, who, thank the blessed fates, refused 
to marry me!” 





FORGET THE WAR 


Eugene Walter is authority for the state- 
ment that all scenarios; stories, plots, or 
subjects of any kind whatsoever which con- 
cern the world war or the men who wore the 
cloth of our country or that of any of our 
allies, are taboo with the moving picture 
producers with scarcely an exception and 
that this is the case in regard to p!ays with- 
out a_ single exception. Managers say: 
“Let’s forget the war and everything con- 
cerned in it.” 
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CLARA S. BERANGER, SCENARIST 
A Biography 


LTHOUGH she was born in the south—Baltimore, Maryland, being her native 
cA city—Clara Beranger, the woman scenarist, has’ none of the proverbial slow- 

ness of a southerner. Indeed, she is a typical Yankee hustler, and has 
alrcady this year turned out adaptations for fifteen different photoplays, five original 
plays and one for the stage written in collaboration with Forrest Halsey. 

Having graduated from Goucher College, Miss Beranger traveled the world a bit 
and then settled down as a free lance scenario writer for different motion picture com- 
panics. (That is, as far as a free lance ever does settle!) She did scenarios for most 
of the biggest stars—including Nance O'Neill, Pauline Fredcrick,-Marjorie Rambeau, 
Kitty Gordon, and more recently, Marguerite Clark and John Barrymore. 

Miss Beranger belicves that the perfect photoplay will only be attained when it ts 
possible for author, scenario writer and director, as well as the star, to work together 
in the closest harmony. She attributes the success of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,, which 
she recently scenarized for John Barrymore, to the working out of this theory. 

“Before I commenced on ‘Dr, Jekyll and Mr. Hyd-,’’”’ Miss Beranger said, recently, 
“Mr. Robertson, the director, Mr. Barrymore, Mr. Hunting and I got together and 
thrashed out the whole story. There was no question as to what should be eliminated 
and what brought out. We agreed perfectly on every detail before the film was even 
commencced—and the result was that ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’ is filling theaters to 


capacity all over the country.’ 
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HE elements that go to build up a 
drama are essentially the same that 
enter into the making of a photop!ay. Con- 
flict, either within one person or between 
several persons, and suspense as to the out- 
come of the conflict form the foundation 
upon which all drama is built. A p‘ay or a 
photoplay is interesting in proportion to the 
amount of suspense it contains and to the 
clever working up of that suspense to a 
dramatic climax. Oftentimes, in a picture, 
photographic tricks, comedy bits, or scenic 
effects are added either for padding or for 
pictorial beauty ; but these should not inter- 
fere with the dramatic progress of the 
story. If the drama is interesting enough 
these bits, although perhaps retarding the 
action, will not hurt it fundamentally; but 
the point to be emphasized is that just as 
the dramatist follows definite rules of dra- 
matic action, so must the photodramatist. 
The characters must be planted; the action 
stated and started as soon in the play as con- 
sistent with clarity, and then developed with 
increasing complications and speed until the 


It is not always possible to reserve the cli- 
max until the very end; but a_ cleverly 
worked-out denouement can be made to 
carry along the interest of the spectators. 





There are some people who seem to be 
unab!e to rid themselves. of the impression 
that the photoplay is a new art form—some- 
thing to be continually experimented with, 
bounded by no definite rules of construction, 
all too easily adaptable to the caprices of 
star, director, or camera man. Fortunately, 
these people are in a rapidly dwindling mi- 
nority. ‘The screen is coming into its own; 
the day of the trick film, the flamboyant ser- 
ial, the outlandish assortment of pictorial 
hokum, which has so long been identified 
with the motion picture, is slowly, but none 
the less surely, expiring. Pictures like the 
Barrymore version of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
[lyde” and “Humoresque”, herald the dawn 
of a new and sane era. 











Of course, there will always be stupid, 
cheap pictures, I suppose, just as there will 
always be stupid, cheap plays; but as water 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES SCREEN 


By Clara Beranger. 


climax is reached at the end of the picture, . 
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eventually finds its own level, so will this 
class of pictures find its own public. ‘The 
obvious triangle story, the little-child-shall- 
lead-them theme, the innocent-country-girl- 
city-slicker yarn—all these, having their 
origin in the dim mists of antiquity, will 
probably run on forever, just as long as 
there is a demand for them from an indif- 
ferent, mentally sluggish public. On the 
other hand, we will have screen dramas of 
genuine dramatic power and sincerity, vivid 
transcriptions and interpretations of life; 
and when that time comes, there will be no 
middle ground between the pictures that 
amount to artistic achievements and those 
that are just plain—bunk. 

To my mind, producers have not had this 
fact forcibly brought to their attention. 
Annually, from a perfect avalanche of med- 
iocrity, we are able to pick out—if we're 
lucky——-a meager dozen and a half produc- 
tions that appeal to the intelligence. Out 
of a morass of sticky sentimentality, bro- 
midic philosophizing, and downright vulgar- 
ity, they shine like scattered stars in a mur- 
ky sky. The trouble with a great many pro- 
ducers is that they are trying to work in 
only one medium—to find a common ground 
where the intelligentsia and the low-brow 
element can congregate and chant paeans 
of praise to the great goddess Cinema. It 
simply can’t be done. “Jane Clegg” has no 
more following among the Winter Garden 
devotees than “An Innocent Idea” has in 
Hermione’s little group of serious thinkers. 
Broadway has its two types of plays—those 
that are’ frankly artistic and those that are 
frankly bunk. Why not the screen? Per- 
haps, a few years this side of the millennium 
Al Woods will do “Medea” in the original 
Greek, and Arthur Hopkins will do a Mack 
Sennett Comedy. But now, as we know, 
Mr. Woods and Mr. Hopkins stand for en- 
tirely different types of plays. When pic- 
ture producers are likewise classified picture 
plays will come into their own and will re- 
ceive the same dignified attention and crit- 
icism that is granted to the best efforts on 
the legitimate stage. 
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WORDS AND POETRY 


By Robert Lee Straus, M. A. 


Instructor and Research Fellow in the University of Cincinnati. 
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(Continued from October issue.) 


™ OW it is true that some words are in 
themselves latent poetry, but is it not 
true that these words isolated from their 
context can be called poetry. To put it 
differently, the value of. words in a poem 
is relative, not absolute. For the dominant 
tone of a particular passage gives the glow 
and the potency of individual words which 
they could not attain apart from their set- 
ting. An extreme example of this tendency 
to enshrine single words as the essence of 
poetry is found in Futurism. Marinetti, in 
his Manifesto containing the program of the 
Futurist School, protests against the fetters 
of syntax and the necessities of grammar. 
The document is curiously interesting, both 
as a plea for the poetic power of uncon- 
nected words and as an expression of the 
extravagancies of the Futurists. Epitom- 
ised by Sir Henry Newbolt, those parts of 
the Manifesto relating to the poet’s words 
follow. 
Worps AT LIBERTY 

Casting aside now all foolish definitions 
and theories of the professors, I declare to 
you that lyricism is simply the exceptional 
faculty of intoxicating and being intoxicated 
with life: the power of changing into wine 
the muddy water of the life which sur- 
rounds and crosses us: the power of paint- 
ing the world with the wondrous colours 
of our mutable ego. 

Now suppose, for instance, that a friend 
of yours, endowed with this lyrical facu'ty, 
finds himself in a zone of intense life (revo- 
lution, war, shipwreck, earthquake), and 
immediately afterwards comes and relates 
his impressions to you. Disregarding 
syntax .. . chucking adjectives and punc- 
tuation overboard, he will despise all man- 
nerism or preciosity of style, and will seek 
to stir you by hurling a confused medley of 
sensations and impressions at your head. 
Following the irregular impulse of his 
fancy, he will spread, broadcast, handfuls 
of essential words. The sole pre-occupation 
of the narrator is to render all the shocks 
and vibrations of his ego. 

If, in addition to the power of lyrical 
expression, he has a mind full of general 


ideas, he will, involuntarily and at every 
moment, link up his sensations with those 
of the whole universe he knows and feels 

. . he will create an immense net of anal- 
ogies . . . he will reproduce telegraphically 
the ana!ogical basis of life. 

This need of laconic method not onty 
answers to the laws of speed which govern 
us, but also to the eternal relations between 
poet and public the same relations as 
between two old friends who can easily 
understand each other by means of a word, 
a gesture, or a glance the poet’s imag- 
ination must connect distant objects with- 
out connecting wires, and by means only of 
essential words, and these absolutely at lib- 
erey. 

\WuirELEss [IMAGINATION 

By wireless imagination I mean an entire 
freedom of images and analogies, expressed 
by disjointed words and without the con- 
necting wires of syntax. . . . Wireless im- 
agination and the use of free words will 
lead us to the essence of Matter . .. we 
may animalise, vegetalise, mineralise, elec- 
trify, and liquefy style, making it, to a cer- 
tain extent, live the same life as that of 
matter. 

SEMAPHORIC ADJECTIVATION 


\We tend everywhere toward suppressing 
the qualifying adjective, because it presup- 
poses an interruption in intuition, a too min- 
ute definition of the substantive . . . One 
must consider adjectives as railway or sema- 
phoric signals of style, which serve to reg- 
ulate the speed of the race of analogies. 

VERB IN THE INFINITIVE 

In violent and dynamic lyrical expression 
the infinitive mood will be indispensable be- 
cause it negatives in itself the exis- 
tence of the sentence, and prevents the style 
from stopping and sitting down at a fixed 
spot. While the infinite mood is round and 
clear as a wheel, the other moods and tenses 
are either triangular, square, or oval. 
ONOMATOPOEIA AND MATHEMATICAL SIGNS 


Onomatopoeia, which seems to  vivify 
lyricism with the crude and brutal elements 



























of reality, has been used in poetry more or 
less timidly from Aristophanes to Pascoli. 
We Futurists initiate its bold and constant 
use. This must not, however, be systematic. 

. We abolish all . . . the lucid chains 
by which the traditional poets bind their 
images to their sentences. We use instead 
brief and anonymous mathematical and 
musical signs, and place in brackets indi- 
cations such as (presto) (piu presto) (rol- 
lentando) (due tempi) to regu‘ate the 
speed of the style. 

TyPOGRAPHICAL REVOLUTION 

Our revolution is directed against the so- 
called typographical harmony of the page, 
which is opposed to the flux and reflux, the 
jerks and bursts of style that are repre- 
sented on it. We shall use, therefore, in 
the same page, three or four different col- 
ours of ink, and if necessary even twenty 
different forms of type. 


FREE AND EXPRESSIVE ORTHOGRAPHY 

Our lyrical intoxication must free'y un- 
make words and make them anew, cutting 
them down and lengthening them, strength- 
ening their centres or their extrem't‘es, 
augmenting or diminishing the number of 
their vowels and consonants. Thus we shall 
have a new orthography, which I name 
“free expression.” This deformation of 
words according to instinct is in accord 
with our natural tendency towards Onoma- 
topoeia. 

And here is Marinetti’s poem on the 
siege of a Turkish fort to illustrate con- 
cretely his poetic theory: 

Towers guns virility flights erection telemetre 
exstacy toumbtoumb 3. seconds toumbtoumb 
waves smiles laughs plaff poaff glouglouglouglou 
hide-and-seek crystals virgins flesh jewels pearls 
iodine salts bromide skirts gas liqueurs bubbles 
3 seconds toumbtoumb officer whiteness telemetre 
cross fire megaphone sight-at-thousand-metres all- 
men-to-left enough every-man-to-his-post incline- 
i-degrees splendour jet pierce immensity azure 
deflowering onslaught alleys cries laby rinth mat- 
tress sobs ploughing desert bed precision telemetre 
monoplane cackling theatre applause monoplane 
equals balcony rose wheel drum trepan gad-fly 
rout arabs oxen blood-colour shambles wounds 
refuge oasis. 

Doubtiess there are in these vivid names 
of things sufficient impressions for a poem. 
hut suggestive, glittering nouns do not in 
themselves constitute poetry any more than 
disjointed fragments of marb!‘e constitute a 
statute or disconnected notes constitute a 


song. It is onty the magic of order, pro- 
portion, and symmetry that can create 
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beauty out of. even the most overflowing 
chaos of raw materials. Invertebrate struc- 
ture never produces a living artistic organ- 
ism, for form is -the life-breath of every 
work of art. Formless beauty is a theoret- 
ical paradox, striving for the unattainable 
and roaming b!indly through the void of the 
impossible. 

Perhaps nowhere is this poetic relation- 
ship of words more manifest than in the 
dominant tone-feeling of individual poems. 
Into the melting-pot of a poem’s mood are 
thrown heterogeneous elements, each of 
which, fusing with the whole, becomes an 
integral part of the emotional snythesis, and 
is, in turn, colored by the pervading tone of 
the poem. Single words are the notes which 
blended and related bring forth the larger 
harmonies of a complete melody. Some- 
times, however, the expressive word is*an 
unpoetic word. There are countless in- 
stances in Shakespeare where homely and 
even ludicrous words give the proper color 
to the meaning and the mood. 


While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. 
Come, thou mortal wretch, 
With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicate 
Of life at once untie. Poor venomous fool 
Be angry, and despatch. O, couldst thou speak 
That I might hear thee call great Czsar ass 
Unpolicied. 
Anthony and Cleopatra. 


Obviousiy, the poetic value of a word 
depends on its origin, its history, its past 
emp!oyments, and in no little degree on its 
new setting. “A word,” holds Justice O-iver 
Wendell Holmes, “is not a crystal trans- 
parent and unchanged; it is the skin of a 
living thought, and may vary greatly ‘n color 
and content according to the circumstances 
and the time in which it is used.” The word 
becomes part and parcel of the larger whole 
in which is merged thought, emotion, and 
personality. Often poets are partial to cer- 
tain words—like Crashaw’s “eyes,” Shel- 
ley’s “light,” Tennyson’s “wind,” and 
Swinburne’s “fire.” Such words become 
charged with the individuality of the poet, 
and lose much of their vitality when re- 
moved from the context or considered apart 
from the pervading spirit of the poet’s work. 
The words of a poem are never an end in 
themse!ves. They are a bridge on which 
we move to a land of strange dreams and 
larger life. 

The grouping of words, furthermore, 
often differentiates poetry from _ prose. 
Sentence forms are abbreviated, omitting 
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. subject, predicate, article, or other element 
necessary in a prose construction. Sentences 
are inverted, giving a new emphasis by un- 
usual arrangement. But sentence changes 
must not be used by the poet for caprice 
nierely or at the expense of clearness. Al- 
though compactness of structure and the 
purgation of superfluous words are primary 
virtues of poetic form, compression and 
omission should never result in obscurity. 
Besides, there should be a freshness and dis- 
tinction in the word-grouping as a resu't of 
the conciseness and interrelated suggestive- 
ness of the words. Ideal poetic lines are 
word patterns in which every word is or- 


ganic. Such lines are not chains of word- 
gems, but brooches wherein every gem 


shines with a mutual light. Padding or 
verbiage in poetry, therefore, is one of the 
unpardonable crimes, for it a!ways stamps 
the poem as the work of a. novice or poor 
craftsman. A study of Browning’s poetry 
will reveal his word-mastery in the matter 
of compactness. Though he is frequent'y 
obscure, it is not to be denied that his com- 
pression is often a marvel of poetic skill. 
Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was 
made. 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, “A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God; see all, 
nor be afraid! 
Rabbi Ben Ezra. 

We have seen that words with their sound 
and music, their images and meanings, their 
associations and trains of thought-sugges- 
tions, their tone-feeling and relations, all 
combine in producing the poetic magic and 
the poetic power. So fundamental is this 
word-basis that Professor H. G. Hartman 
has defined poetry as “verbal meaning ar- 
ranged and affected rhythmically and con- 
ventionally.” This emphasis on words is 
characteristic of most theorists who cham- 
pion the substantive nature of art. It may 
easily be seen that such a conception leads 
inevitably to a glorification of matter and 
sensuous form, and that poetry tends to 
become a craftsmanship in words and their 
arrangement. Perhaps the theory is too 
materialistic, but it is illuminating in that 
it stresses the vital importance of the poet’s 
basic medium. 

Whatever extraneous considerations may 
enter, the essential fact remains that the 
poet’s words are born of love and not of 
labor. Love makes all things possible, and 


that is why poets who love their art 
supremely can communicate their emotion 
to hearers. It is nothing short of marvelous 
that words—mere sound-vibrations symbol- 
ized by hen-tracks on the printed page—- 
can perpetuate the thoughts and passions of 
poets of long ago. Most thoughts and pas- 
sions perish in the grey years, but those of 
the poet are eternalized in words that seem 
to assume a secret power and beauty. Some 
there are who believe that the poet person- 
alizes his words, giving them a deeper sig- 
nificance by baptism in his own soul. Others 
there are who believe that the poet has the 
faculty of generalization by which he gives 
utterance to a universal, and therefore per- 
manently impressive human experience. Af- 
firms Professor Courthope: “I take all great 
poetry to be not so much what Plato thought 
it, the utterance of individual genius, half 
inspired, half insane, as the enduring voice 
of the soul and conscience of man living 
in society.” But those romantically-minded 
tend to accentuate the individuality of the 
poet, and those classically-minded to stress 
the universality of the poet’s creation. The 
truth would seem to lie somewhere between 
these two positions, for great poets always 
particularize and generalize, and are both 
romantic and classic in their poetry. They 
use words which sum up both individual ex- 
perience and the experience of mankind. 
The familiar becomes charged with strange- 
ness, the actual takes on new suggestions, 
the commonplace grows beautiful. The 
poet’s mood of the moment becomes a mi- 
crocosm of the everlasting and the universal 
in the race. 
And ever through the ages the heart of 
the world is stirr’d 
By the passion of a poem, by the wonder 
of a word. 





GOING AFTER TREASURE 


Arthur Conan Dovle, whose adventure 
stories are the delight of thousands, is going 
in for real adventure. He has just inter- 
ested himse!f in a scheme to recover treas- 
ure from a ship sunk off the Kaffir Coast. 
South Africa in 1782. 

The treasure according to records con- 
sists of rubies, diamonds, pearls, doubloons 
and pieces of eight, worth probably $5,000,- 
000. A syndicate has been formed to finance 
the expedition to recover this treasure and 
Mr. Doyle is contemplating taking a number 
of shares. 
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TURNS NOVELIST 


Many writers look upon an apprenticeship in the newspaper field as a stcpping stone to other ficlds 
of litcrature—others ere apt to consider time thus spent as wasted.—The experience of Sol. N. Sheridan is a 
sirong testimonial to the belief of the first class and is a splendid example of what can be done by the writer 


who is ambitious. 
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HEN Sol. N. Sheridan, author of 
“The Typhoon’s Secret,” grew tired 
of writing up actual events and real people 
for the San Francisco papers and plunged 
into writing romances, he didn’t have to go 
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NEWSPAPER MAN 





he knows with no superficial understanding. 
Although born in St. Joseph’s, Missouri, 
near the “Lover’s Lane” that Eugene Fields 
writes about, he came west when a child, 
back in the time when the atmosphere of 


SOL, N. SHERIDAN 


out and search for material. It was at hand. 
Through his long apprenticeship to the 
newspapers he had gathered colorful heaps 
of it. The taste for print came early. As 
a boy he acquired it in the office of his 
older brother, a country publisher, and since 
then he has always been a newspaper man, 
the working kind, reporting on papers as 
far east as Chicago. 

But it is in California that he finds the 
setting for his first novel, a California that 





mission days still covered the land and the 
tourist was not in Los Angeles. Indeed, he 
knew the town when it was a Mexican 
village “without a railroad to bless itself.” 

As a boy he hunted wild goats on the 
Istand of Catalina and wild dogs on San 
Nicholas. He caught the leaping tuna, the 
albacore, and the barracouta, fishing from 
sma!l sail boats before there were such 
things as gasoline engines. Then there was 


the fascination of the San Francisco water 
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front which he sketches in “The Typhoon’s 
Secret :” the taverns, sailors’ home from the 
Arctic drinking steem beers, and water craft 
of a‘l descriptions and checkered histories. 
.. But’ it was with the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American war that Mr. Sheridan’s 
real adventures began. He was ordered to 
Manila, and leaving his work .as news’ edi- 
tor of the San Francisco Call and San 
Francisco correspondent of the New York 
Herald, he sailed as a guest of Admiral 
Henry Glass on the cruiser Charleston. At 
Guam he went ashore in a small boat with 
Lieutenant Commander Braun Streeter and 
helped negotiate the surrender of the little 
garrison. Mr. Sheridan maintains that it 
is one of the most amusing incidents in 
history and some day he hopes to write a 
story telling how it really happened. 
Afterward the expedition beat about the 
island for almost a year and Mr. Sheridan 
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Author, Dramatist and Photoplaywright—In 
Writer 
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UPERT HUGHES as an author and 

man is a follower of Theodore Roose- 
velt—he preaches and lives the Strenuous 
Life. Novels, p!ays, photoplays, short stor- 
ies, articles, speeches and an occasional 
music-score are tossed off by this author 
with that rare ease which comes from a 
native driving power and skilled craftsman- 
ship. Out in California, where Mr. Hughes 
has been spending his time writing motion 
picture themes and participating in their 
screening at the Goldwyn studios, he is 
known as “the greatest two-handed author 
in America.” 

Rupert Hughes was born in that state 
which “wants to know,” a healthy influence 
on the mind of a boy destined to write. At 
the age of fourteen he went to St. Charles 
College and subsequently entered West- 
ern Reserve University at the age of six- 
teen. He graduated with second honors 
(first honors were taken by the brilliant son 
of a negro washerwoman) and the degree 
of A. B. in 1892, and then spent a year 
at Yale University as a graduate student in 
English and phi‘o!ogy, taking the degree of 
A.M. in 1893, 
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had many adventures acting as scout for 
General Anderson. Once he narrowly es- 
caped capture by the Insurrectos at Dagu- 
pan, at the first outbreak of hostilities with 
Aguinaldo. Then he sailed to Batavia in 
a Danish cattle boat and was caught in a 
typhoon in the China sea, a storm which 
battered the old boat and “almost rolled the 
sticks out of her.” It is from this experi- 
ence that he draws the picture of that night 
of peril, of storm and clouds, treacherous, 
mystery-haunted coasts and burning ships 
that is the climax of his novel. 

Then followed years of travel in China, 
Mongolia, Japan, and voyages in the South 


~ Seas. Years, in which he was gathering 


impressions that he used lavishly in paint- 
ing the backgrounds of his stories, making 
settings of strong contrasts and rich oriental 
colors. 
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HUGHES 


All Probability America’s Most Prominent 


Today 
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In that year he came to New York and 
served as a reporter and later, on the editor- 
ial staff of various magazines. For a time 
he acted as assistant editor of Godey’s 
Magazine in the morning, and of Current 
Literature in the afternoon, from 1898 to 
1901 he was assistant editor of the Criter- 
ion, and it was during this period that he 
started selling fiction? verse, essays and 
criticisms wherever he could sell them—- 
which is the way of young authors today 
and will be their way As Far As Thought 
Can Reach. 

His rise to fame as a novelist was logical, 
and rapid, and he was an established author 
when the newest of mediums of expression 
was nearly strangling to death in the noose 
of the Nickelodeon. It was not until 1915 
that he wrote his first motion picture story, 
a serial for Billie Burke, and the lack of 
consideration shown him by the producer ai 
the time discouraged his becoming interested 
seriously in the movies—in which he was 
destined to do some of his best work. _, 

For it is true that no other author has 
achieved the position for himself which Mr 
Hughes occupies today in the estimation 0! 
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people who have a critical interest in the HELPS TO GET PHOTOGRAPHS 


movies. His opportunity to achieve that 
position was the outgrowth of the formation 
of the Eminent Authors’ organization a few 
years ago—an organization sponsored by 
Samuel Goldwyn and Rex Beach and 
founded on the then-revo!lutionary premise 
that the author is entitled to a voice in the 
screening of his themes. 

It was a step from this premise to the 
idea of writing directly for the screen, and 
once Mr. Hughes was convinced of the sin- 
cerity underlying the new organization, in 
a classic phrase, “he went to it.” He 
brought to the screen his imagination and 
immense energy in their full force, and the 
resu't has been such pictures as “The O'd 
Nest” and “Dangerous Curve Ahead.” 

“The Old Nest,” which created a sensa- 
tion when it was shown in New York at a 
regular theatre, is the story of the Mother; 
“Dangerous Curve Ahead,” more recently 
released, is the story of the Daughter. Both 
stories are plotless and villainless; yet both 
stories are dramatic and intense. Mr. 
Hughes’ gift to the screen has been one of 
thoughtful realism. He has shown that it 
is possible to depict life as it is for the films: 
which is to say, he has gone to work and un- 
like most screen authors, who write what 
they have already seen on the screen, he 
has written what he hasn’t seen. 

As to the sources of his material he 
writes: “As far as possible I draw upon 
that inexhaustible fountain of real life as 
it flows—the newspapers. I make great 
quantities of clippings, but I rely upon these 
more as suggestions than facts. When the 
course of my stories take me into the realms 
of medicine, law, science, foreign customs 
or any special field, it is my habit to call 
upon some specialist for help and guidance, 
and for the final revision of the manuscript. 

“While I must and do work very hard to 
produce the shameless amount of text that 
pours from my pen, yet in a sense it is not 
work, but-a restless delight in wandering 
about the world and casting impressions of 
life into the shape of stories. It is glorious 
to live in such gigantic times. It is a privi- 
lege to be permitted to make sketches of 
bits of life as it is living today. It is my 


solemn effort to make my sketches as faith- 
ful portraits as I can,” 





- CHARLES ABBoTT GODDARD 

ANY times a photographic illustration 

will swing the acceptance of 4n afti- 

cle. At others it will increase the value of 

the article ; and at the least it will add to the 

price of the article a minimum allowance 

for the photograph. For that ,reason the 

securing of a photograph for a trade paper 

article should always be remembered. To 

hire a commercial photographer on your 

own responsibility often means that his fee 

will more than equal the price allowed by 
the pubtisher. 

He may make the business man a lower 
rate. The business man may have a print 
he will give you, or he may consent to have 
one taken—if you can hint strongly enough, 
or offer an inducement. Mere begging will . 
hardly suffice, for, in spite of all that writers 
say about his desire to see his name in print, 
publicity to the live merchant, like legs to 
the I.ondon busman, is no treat. 

In order to have an inducement arrange 
with your trade paper to have the ha'ftone 
engraving sent to the subject of the article— 
not every time, for that would be a nuisance, 
but in special cases. When the desired pho- 
tograph is not forthcoming suggest that the 
merchant might like the halftone engraving 
for his use in an advertising folder. Usu- 
ally he will be glad to get this, for engrav- 
ings cost real money these days. This p'an, 
based on an agreement with the editor, will 
often mean a photograph especially taken, 
just as the writer wishes it. In that case 
try to get figures in it. Not dummies 
gazing at the camera, but posed to appear as 
if actually transacting business and uncon- 
scious of the cameraman. There’s a difter- 
ence. Note the photographic illustrations in 
System. 

Another plan is to frankly explain to the 
editor, when you have to hire a photo- 
grapher to take the photograph, and he wi'l 
allow you the actual cost plus the fee or 
rate for your time and trouble in securing 
it. Some editors do not realize that it 
often requires considerable time to attend 
to this work. However most of them are 
very fair in making allowances. 

If the writer “shoots his own” it is well 
to take several views in order to use them 
in several non-conflicting publications, 
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Writers Whose Latest Works 
Have But Recently Appeared 











HENRY C. ROWLAND 


ENRY C. ROWLAND, whose latest volume is “Mile High” and who is also author 

of “The Peddler,’ is a physician. As acting assistant surgeon on United States 
hospital ships he has sailed around the world, thus gathering local color from many and 
varied lands. Mr. Rowland answered the first call to arms when the United States entered 
the World War, but upon cessation of hostilities he retired to private life and now devotes 
his entire time to writing. 


CHARLES CALDWELL DOBIE 


R. DOBIE’S latest book is “Broken To The Plow.” Writing has not always been 

his profession although he had a desire to devote his time to it long before he 
did. Like many another he hesitated at the thought of giving up the weekly pay envelope 
and embarking on-the desired career, and so seventeen years were spent in an insurance 
office. Mr. Dobie’s success is a splendid example of the reward of determination and 
perseverance, for once started as a writer he allowed no rebuff nor even the failure of 
his first two novels to turn him back. 









GEORGE ELLISTON 


EORGE ELLISTON’S contributicn to the poetry of today—a volume entitled “Every- 

Day Poems”’—has been well received. Miss Elliston hails from Cincinnati, where she 
holds a place on the staff of the Cincinnati Times-Star. It is in the every-day things by 
which she is surrounded in her work that she has discovered the inspiration for these 
verses. On the title page one will find such common-place names as skyscrapers, pay 
envelopes, bridges, etc. 








THOMAS BURKE 


“J IMEHOUSE NIGHTS” is probably the best known of Thomas Burke’s works and 

his “More Limehouse Nights’ is a continuation of those interesting tales of that 
London quarter in which drama, crime and romance combine in a life filled with mystery. 
Thomas Burke knows his London, and it is his knowledge that makes possible thé 
gripping descriptions and the perfect settings for these stories. His other works, such as 
“The Outer Circle,” show again his knowledge of London, its people, its habits, its geography. 











MR. AND MRS. CHARLES NORRIS 


LITERARY family, indeed. Both Mr. Norris and Mrs. Norris (better known as 






Kathleen Norris) rank high among American novelists today. Mr. Norris’ latest 
novel, “Brass,” is attracting much attention from the reviewers. Mrs. Norris’ latest is 
“The Beloved Woman.” wo suns complete this happy family, whose home is in California, 






where most of their time is spent in the open—working, playing, and even having their meals 
cooked barbecue style. 
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THE MAKING OF MASTER WRITERS 


By Rev. Clarence J. ‘Harris. 
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7 HE public mind is the creation of the 

Master Writers,” so says Disraeli,— 
and no writer aspiring for the mastery of 
his art should deceive himself into thinking 
that he can feed the public mind against its 
own will. 

It is a matter of great comfort for many 
writers, failing to p!ace their brain products, 
to look upon their returned manuscripts and 
charge their own incompetency and short- 
comings to an ignorant editor and a doubly 
stupid and benighted public, mind. 

At a recent meeting of our “Writers’ 
Club” the question asked by some writers 
was with reference to the ignorance of the 
readers of today. A wise editor replied, 
with telling effect, that he did consider the 
readers ignorant today, a/most as ignorant 
as the writers. 

Artists or would-be artists should not de- 
ceive themselves into thinking that their 
shortcomings are chargeable to a shallow, 
superficial public mind. The author writes, 
and the only reason for so doing is that 
somebody will read. The artist paints, not 
for himself, but for others. The minister 
preaches, but he could not preach if there 
were no hearers. When the author, artist, 
preacher and any other public teacher finds 
that all of the products of his brain are 
backing back into his sacred sanctorum, 
not only unwanted, but returning without 
even an apology, it is time for self-examina- 
tion and not self-pity. 

Never in the history of art and literature 
has the public mind been more capable of 
understanding. Children today in the lowest 
grades of the public school are wise critics 
of the screen and the stories that are being 
published. 

One day, while sitting in a large theatre, 
two children sat beside the writer. A boy 
of nine was watching the flashing scenes of 
a so-called thriller. The plot got muddy, 
the script seemed disjointed,—the action 
grew confusing. The lad squirmed in his 
seat, manifesting resentment ‘by significant 
sniffs. Finally the drama began to clear 
itself of its flaws, and came out into the 
open. The boy gave a sigh of great relief 


and exclaimed audibly, “Now, it’s getting 
alright, and is going to come out like it 
ought to.” That is the public mind in em- 
bryo, and a mighty live, intelligent embryo 
at that. 

The past ten years has brought about a 
marvelous education of the public mind; 
men, women and children who were not 
lovers of reading have developed as a whole 
as they have followed the development of 
the photodrama and watched the progress 
of the stage. “The Dear Public” may be 
laughed at for its shallow, superficiality, but 
the “dear public” always has the last laugh, 
for while it may be easily led to the foun- 
tain of our overflowing abundance, it cannot 
be made to drink. 

What is the use of a thousand well-typed 
and beribboned manuscripts and not one 
editor to buy them? What is the worth of 
profound mentalities and marvelous artistic 
qualities with no public to appreciate them? 
The writer who says he has to “write down” 
and the artist who has to “step down” to the 
level of the common herd, and thereby has 
to bemean himself, is in a pitiful position, 

Millet got about ten dollars for a master- 
piece which now sells for two hundred 
thousand,—and Mozart’s greatest produc- 
tions did not earn him either a loaf of bread 
or a decent grave. Poe was not over re- 
warded by an appreciative public. There 
is plenty of opportunity today for self-sac- 
rifice to art, and anyone who wishes to 
starve for his convictions and suffer for 
life’s necessities because of his pride and un- 
willingness to lower himself to the common 
level will not be molested in his laudab'e 
ambitions. Perhaps a century after his pass 
ing an appreciative public will deify him, 
engrave his name in the Hall of Fame, and 
otherwise trade and speculate on his pro- 
ductions, while he sleeps in self-satisfied 
repose in the dust. 

One of the greatest faults of writers is 
that they do not come down to earth. The 
eagle may flirt with clouds but it lives wit! 
earth. The idealist transcends the materia! 
in his spiritual flights, but stops three times 
a day for common bread. The author may 
tower far above human level and observ: 



























the universe from his lofty, and unnatural 
elevationw—he will never ..reach human 
hearts, when he is out of the range of vision 
of human lives. , 

The poet may sit under his twenty-five 
cent geranium in the dark and sunless room 
and write on the beauties and glories of 
nature but there will be a something in his 
production that shows anemic tendencies, 
and while the public may not be able to diag- 
nose his malady it will detect some fa!se 
quality and shun it. 

Big ideas come, from fellowship with big 
things. “The novelist of. the ‘natural’ 
school,” says a wise critic, “has a skimming 
ability to describe the superficialities of life. 
He is dumb to what goes on inside a man. 
He is like the casual. observer who thinks 
he knows the inner meaning of business by 
looking at the false fronts of a block of 
one-story shops at the town center.” This 
criticism was called forth by a study of 
“Main Street”. 

Many of the author’s characters are dead, 
mechanical things because the author him- 
self doesn’t know people. Life is bigger 
than any theory of it. Living is greater than 
any story of it. Narrowness in thinking and 
bigotry in religion are due to a man’s not 
getting out into the world where men live. 

The business of the author is to portray 
life——and often, like the artist he pictures 
what it should be. rather than what it is. 
His idealism will be accepted if it rings true, 
and it will never ring true unless it is the 
composite of the best hopes and aspirations 
and ambitions of humanity. 

The author who writes for an illiterate 
community does not need to resort to illit- 
eracy himself. Many a minister, with sev- 
eral scholastic degrees is compelled to serve 
a people many times his inferior in men- 
tality. The minister will prove his super- 
iority by wisely feeding these peop'e on 
what they can assimilate. He will raise 
them to his level, not by condemning or 
ridiculing their ignorance, but by challeng- 
ing the high qualities they may possess in 
embryo. 

If an author is compelled to produce 
“pot-boilers” to exist, and create his master- 
pieces for his own admiration,—he may find 
in the end that he lives in his “pot-boilers” 
but is sure to die in his masterpieces. It 
might be better all-round to inject the most 
vital elements of his masterpieces into his 
“pot-boilers” and in the end it is these “pot- 
boilers” that give him life. 
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When an author or a minister, to use a 
slang phrase, “kids himself” into thinking 
himself far superior to his readers and 
hearers, and thinks that “anything is good 
enough for them,” he begins to weaken his 
mental and moral foundation and impover- 
ish himself more than his audiences. 

When Thoreau wrote his “Week on the 
Concord” and published it on his aunt’s 
generosity,—not a book sold and the entire 
edition was stored in his attic. He believed 
in the book, so did his aunt, the public didn’t. 
After several years of culture and intellec- 
tual growth, the public began to ask for the 
book,—and today it is looked upon as the 
greatest book of travel ever written. One 
week on the Concord is like a trip around 
the earth, through the solar system, and into 
the invisible. Like Burroughs, who saw so 
much under the apple tree that he would 
have exhausted his years had he tried to 
pen it, so Thoreau gives the reader an ex- 
cursion up the Concord, taking us from the 
chemical elements of the mud bottom, to 
the most distant radiance of the stars which 
reflected their glory in it. Today the public 
appreciates this work, and others like it. 
Thoreau did not necessarily educate the 
public to like his work, he left it in his attic 
until it was called for, and he went on living 
his life. 

There is no use charging up the ignorance 
of the writer to the stupidity of the reader. 
The reader may be stupid and even ignor- 
ant, but he is the one that makes or breaks 
the writer. The author who feeds his 
vanity and patronizes his shortcomings and 
leads himself to believe in his own masterly 
superiority,—and lets up on quality because 
of the common quantity,—is headed for 
disaster. 

The editor returns the manuscript, for he 
knows the public mind. It is his business to 
know that mind. He does not regulate it, 
he does not criticise it, he doesn’t damn it. 
He learns it,—and one of the ways he learns 
it is by the cold-blooded record of the book 
keeper. The star may be an artist, with 
qualities that add lustre to a Shakespeare— 
but the producer decides his worth by box 
receipts and nothing more. 

The best way to cultivate the public mind 
is to give it the best there is in one, and 
when we know what the people want, serve 
it to them with the same care and thought 
that we put into the masterpieces which we 
have created for posterity. 
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It has been said in the writer’s hearing 
that there are no great American poets to- 
day. There may be no great authors, preach- 
ers, philosophers today. The public thought 
there were none of these mighty men in 
Emerson’s day, and the little group of Con- 
cord artists met in the old unpainted struc- 
ture, now dignified as the “School of Phil- 
osophy” and discussed the times, fifty years 
ahead, and wrote for the peop!e ‘several 
more fifty years in the future. These peo- 
ple became the great leaders in American 
literature, and like their minute men neigh- 
bors, fired the shot that was heard around 
the world. 

But, if we study the characters and ideals 
of these mighty men and women, we find 
they were of common clay. Emerson, hoe- 
ing corn, was neighbor to the farmer next 
coor. Thoreau, with the children and dogs 
and squirrels, got about all there was to get 
out of life. Hawthorne was always on the 
common level, discovering the uncommon 
elements of that level. The A!cotts were 
in the closest fellowship with life, and 
Louise Alcott lives today in the hearts of 
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children because she lived with children in 
her day. 

The writer who is worrying his brain 
over producing a classic, will be the last one 
to create it. He will live longest and best 
in the heart of the future who is in the 
heart of the present, for time may come and 
time may go, but the child, the man, the 
human, remains in some ways practically the 
same,—and the man of a hundred years 
hence will cherish-as a classic that produc- 
tion which most faithfully, most sincerely, 
most kindly reflects the heart of the human- 
ity with which its author lived. 

Don’t fill your mind, you writer, with neg- 
ative suggestions and fallacious ideas that 
affect your best. You won’t be a writer 
long if there is no reader,—and you will 
never have a reader until you are a writer, 
fully in sympathy with the times in which 
you live and hearti!y alive to the things that 
make life. Why do Burroughs, Words- 
worth, Plato and their kind live >—Because 
they feel with the poet, 

“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
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XI. 


HE Photoplay Synopsis is quite untike 
- any other literary form that as yet 
has been emp!oyed to give concrete form to 
ene’s visionary conceptions and plots. 

The Synopsis is most peculiar in that it is 
the Photoplay in a transitory state. In the 
u!timate production of the Photoplay on the 
screen not a word, with the exception of 
Captions, of the Synopsis appears on the 
screen! Fancy the horror of the man sea- 
soned in fashioning the fine word fabrics 
coming face to face for the first time with 
the prime problem of the Photoplay—that 
of composing a piece not in terms of words 
but of emotion and action! 

And yet one must be careful in reference 
to this non-use of word terms. Literally, 


there is no composition of a literary char- 
acter in which the words are not most sig- 


BUILDING 


: PHOTODRAMA 

A Series of Articles Taking Up Every Phase of 

Studying, Writing and Selling the Photoplay 
By Henry Albert Phillips 


Formerly Lecturer and Instructor in Photodrama in the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences; Author of 
more than 50 Produced Photoplays; Author of “‘The Photodrama,’ 7 ' 
“The Plot of the Short Story,” “The Universal Plot Catalogue.” 
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THE SYNOPSIS 


nificant. Choice of words, elimination of 
words and use of words are ever para- 
mount. In the Photop‘ay, however, words 
are but a means to an end in which the very 
words themse!ves—which after all are but 
symbo's—are re-trans!ated into new sym- 
bols. 

Nor must we be persuaded that the words 
of the Synopsis are mere directions or ir- 
structions telling how a photop!ay shall be 
presented. 

Be it understood right here that a Photo- 
p!ay Synopsis is the most potential form in 
all the expressions of Literature! 

Let us examine the qualifications of the 
Synopsis. The author has before him the 
problem of creating a story, formulating 11 
into a p!ot and then writing it down in such 
a manner that a group of producers—read- 
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ers, editors, directors, actors—sha!l envision 
it perfect'y and translate it, or transmute 
it, into segments of action which shall be 
photographed and pieced together in such 
an expert manner that the sequences from 
beginning to end sha!l appear as one indis- 
soiub!e story or photoplay. 

We might define the Synopsis as the 
Story of the Photoplay. ‘ 1f you have some 
difficulty in demonstrating exactly what this 
is to yourself, then witness a photoplay, go 
home and write a fiction story of that photo- 
play and you will have its Synopsis. In the 
Synopsis then one makes an attempt only 
to tell the story, the comp!ete unbroken nar- 
rative of what takes place actua!ly and 
emotionally. Remember that a!l attempts to 
fragmentize into infinitessimal scenes or the 
e'ementary parts of the technical construc- 
tion and production are ignored in the Syn- 
opsis. We fragmentize—or the production 
or scenario departments of the producing 
companies co it—by making a working 
scenario or continuity from our Synopsis. 

There are marked differences however be- 
tween the narration of the Short Story, for 
instance, and the building of the Synopsis 
in sequences. Study “The Mate of the Sally 
Ann” and you will note that each para- 
graph represents a complete cycle or se- 
quence of action. In the Synopsis to be 
found in part following this text, the para- 
graphs and their respective sequences of 
action are as follows: “The Judge is called 
away, etc.” ; “Schuyler is wandering around, 
etc.”; “At the Sally Ann the Captain, etc.” 
Each takes up a sequence of action and car- 
ries it through until what it set out to do is 
accomplished. The effect of this method, 
if the sequence of the entire photoplay is 
preserved in its ultimate order, is identical 
with that of the screened Photoplay itself. 

The Synopsis is not merely the thread- 
bare story of the photoplay, but it must be 
the emotional history of the play. Not a 
word is wasted on description—that lies in 
the province of the director and the con- 
tinuity writer to fit the play with appropri- 
ate scenery and setting. All within the Syn- 
opsis is action, reaction and emotion. 

How long should a Synopsis be, in num- 
ber of words? 

There are many factors that enter to 
make this an enigma. The prime one is you 
yourself. The one fact remains that the 





whole story must be told. Some stories lend 
themselves 


to rapid, clean-cut, unembel- 
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lished telling. Others demand atmosphere, 
emotional under-current, counterp!ot galore. 

“The Mate of the Sally Ann’ is as simple 
and direct a screen story as I ever wrote. 
Yet this story emp!oyed nearly 4,000 words 
to tell it all. I am not sure that I ever wrote 
a Synopsis with a less number of words. 
To have employed more words would have 
overloaded it, to have used less would have 
failed to convey my complete emotional 
plot. 

On the other hand, I used something like 
9,000 words in the Synopsis story of “Pietre 
Le Grand” (which appears in its entirety in 
my “Feature Photop'ay” book) and which 
was screened by the Fox Film Corporation 
as “Heart Strings.” I could not have told 
that story completely with one word less. 
Other Synopses I have written range in 
length anywhere between the number of 
words used in the two photoplays I have 
mentioned. 

Therefore, I should not advise a writer 
to set a standard length upon the Synopsis. 
He should make every effort, however, to 
make his story concise. 

Study the Synopsis of “The Mate of The 
Sally Ann” and you will note that every 
sentence is concerned with action, either 
directly or indirectiy. That is, a concrete 
action is delineated, as: “Mrs. Schuyler is 
then called inside to prepare for dinner and 
the Virginia Reel is begun”; or, indicating 
an emotion that will lead to a subsequent 
action, as: “Mrs. Schuyler is highly pleased 
because Sally is his protege”; and again, a 
reaction on the audience through antithesis, 
as: “At the Sally Ann the Captain is s’eep- 
ing with his mouth open” (blissful of the 
absence of his ward). In other words, 
“something happens” that has to do with 
the exposition of the p!ot of the photop!ay 
in every sentence in the Synopsis. If it is 
in the p‘ot, it must appear fully dressed 
in the Synopsis. 

It becomes self-evident then that the lan- 
guage of the Synopsis must be highlysug- 
gestive. There are several angles from 
which suggestion may be powerfully exer- 
cised. First, there is the nice choice of 
words. Words are very important, for if 
the author fails to use the precise word in 
his Synopsis, he will fail to create the exact 
picture in the mind of the producer that his 
vision calls for. It is the same effect as 
strik:ng the wrong note in a composition. 
The wrong word conveys the wrong idea 
and the wrong idea will result in a very 
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different story screened from the one con- 
ceived. 

Then there is that suggestion offered by 
the manner of telling the story. If one ex- 
pects to synopsize a rapid farce, the manner 
of telling the synopsis story will be markedly 
different from that employed in a poetic 
tragedy. For example, a George Walsh (as 
played for William Fox) and a Charlie 
Chaplin Synopsis would scarcely be com- 
parable in style with that written for Grif- 
fith’s “Broken Blossoms” or “Dream 
Street.” One would be composed of short 
sentences and a constant sea-sawing back 
and forth to scenes backward and forward, 
short paragraphs and a dash of humor with 
every word; while the other would dwell 
and dwell on scenes and slowly build up 
character, with a slowness and dignity that 
would be paralyzing to farce and in a lan- 
guage that would kill it dead. 

And now for one of the greatest means of 
suggestion, which is the use of present tense 
throughout the Synopsis narrative. The 
things in your Synopsis are going on now! 
Right before your vision and in the pres- 
ence of your emotions they are happening! 
Nothing vivifies action so much as the im- 
pression that it is now! That is why the 
stage production always appeals so strongly 
or, when characters begin to tell what hap- 
pened and not act it, makes the theatre 
deadly dull. The vividness of the screen is 
the reality that it is all happening right there 
before our eyes. And so the present tense 
vivifies a story beyond what the “historical 
present” tense can not even approximate 
in the fiction story. It seems almost too 
bad that we ever got into the artificial way 
of tolerating the “historical” present when 
it is the living present we want to depict in 
fiction just as much as we do in the Photo- 
play. 

Finally, by the employment of our se- 
quences of action in the order of the en- 
actment, we give the impression of dramatic 
reality. In other words, each sequence is 
bound one to the other. What happens now 
is inevitable because of what happened in 
the previous sequence, and a sequence must 
follow because of the dramatic deeds that 
are now happening! 

My next article will contiue “Building 
the Synopsis.” 
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THE MATE OF THE SALLY ANN 


A Comedy-Drama with Ingenue Lead 
in 5 Parts 


By Henry ALBERT PHILIPS 
SYNOPSIS 


Part II. 
THE LANDLUBBER’S CAROUSAL—Continued 


The judge is called away from Sally who, 
left to her own resources, is almost scared 
to death. Besides being unable to dance she 
proves generally awkward and so is some- 
thing of a social failure. Soon she seeks a 
corner where she can peep out and see it all. 

Schuyler is wandering around sick of 
it all when he seeks the same corner Sally 
occupies and so they become acquainted and 
get along famously. 

At the Sally Ann the Captain is sleeping 
with his mouth wide open when who should 
show up at the cabin door but Matey! The 
Captain is at length awakened by Matey’s 
howls and thinks a hurricane is brewing. 
He dresses and goes outside where he finds 
Matey and smells a rat. He tiptoes to 
Sally’s empty berth. On the floor he finds 
the invitation. 

The Captain is furious enough to do mur- 
der. He buckles on his faithful cutlass and 
labors out into the night. 

The Judge has been detained by his host- 
ess, Mrs. Schuyler, with whom he now sets 
out on a search for Schuyler and Sally who 
are discovered together. Mrs. Schuyler is 
highly pleased because Sally is the Judge’s 
protege. She is called inside to give orders 
about the preparation of the repast. The 
Virginia Reel is begun and Sally is Schuy- 
ler’s partner. The hands of the couples are 
raised forming an arch through which Sally 
and Schuyler make their way. It isa mom- 
ent before the company realizes that they 
are pursued by a fierce old sailor with a 
drawn cutlass! , 

(To be continued in our next) 





AUTHOR GIVEN HIGH POST 


Frederick F. Moore, prominent author 
and editor, has been appointed foreign chan- 
cellor to the Japanese Ministry of foreign 
affairs. Mr. Moore has, for many years, 
been a foreign correspondent for leading 
American and English newspapers. 
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HE man had set the hour at four, as 

being the most convenient to himself, 
and The Girl had taken care to be painfully 
prompt, even going so far as to tour the 
block half a dozen times, that she might 
ring the bell just as the clock in a school- 
house tower nearby struck the first beat 
of the hour. 

She had presented the introductions men- 
tioned over the telephone two days previous, 
and while she settled herself in the chair 
he had proffered, he read them through,— 
rather hastily, it seemed. 

Concluding the letter from an old friend 
and good customer on the News at Indian- 
apolis, the man stepped to the window and 
adjusted the shade. 

“There are two things you wish to know,” 
he quoted from her conversation with him 
on the telephone the other day: 

“Where to find things to write about for 
what we cal! syndicating to the Sunday sup- 
plements, and how, having found this ma- 
terial, you can best put it into salable 
shape ?” 

She nodded a hasty assent. 

He could not guess,—this man who went 
about interviewing peop'e of every age and 
sex, when under every possib'e form of 
human emotion,—how her very heart was 
bursting with eagerness for his rep'y,—for 
the Open Sesame to the career to which, 
now that she had come and seen even just 
so much of the writer’s workshop home, she 
had indisso!ubly dedicated herself. 

He could not guess,—of course he could 
not,—and so, for one long moment, he stood 
at the sill, gazing off into the sky or space 
or nothingness, or call it what you will. 

Meanwhile the girl looked about her, just 
as this man who knew the value of bringing 
people squarely into certain states of mind, 
may have expected her to do. 

This, then, was the kind of place in which 
men who did syndicate work, as the Sunday 


SYNDICATING TO THE SUNDAY — 
: SUPPLEMENTS : 


A series of articles taking up every phase of securing, writing and marketing stories for the Sunday 
Newspaper Supplement—a most interesting and profitable phase of the writing profession—and one that 
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editor of the News had said, pursued their 
livelihoods. 

The chamber, she noted first of all,—for 
she had taken a course in industrial hy- 
giene when at college,—was large and airy. 
All preconceived notions of attic sanctums, 
with bare walls, having their most unsightly 
chinks hidden beneath colored supplements 
and rotogravure pages from the Sunday 
papers; with battered desks and bare, ink- 
spattered floors, and masses of crumpled 
paper littering things just everywhere, were 
shattered at each turn. 

Preconceived notions of inherent love of 
disorder, of lack of system, of lack of care 
for even the most ordinary conventions, by 
the “free lance writer” she had so long had 
in mind, went by the board, as she let her 
eyes steal to various parts of this inviting 
chamber. 

Her host was evidently weighing his an- 
swer; he stood at the window, silent for 
some time. 

Possibly he was framing his rep'y. 
Possibly, student of human nature that he 
had to be, he was giving his guest time to 
erase old, popular notions of free lance 
writers and their Bohemian studios, and giv- 
ing her time to bring in the new, more cor- 
rect background. 

The room, to repeat, was large,—'arger 
than most big-scale living rooms are built 
these days,—enclosed by almost sound- 
proof walls, and decidedly high-ceilinged 
and airy. 

A grate-fire crackled on the hearth, dis- 
pelling the early autumn chill, for it was not 
yet so cold that the furnace should be 
lighted. 

Across from the hearth a large glass door 
opened on a small sheltered veranda, where 
an open metal typewriter-desk gave traces 
of work in progress until brought to a halt 
because of the chill of the evening. 

3etween hearth and porch a_ soft b‘ue 
rug, an inch in thickness, subdued the sound 
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of footsteps as the host and his guest and, 
by and by, a serving maid, come with a tray, 
walked about. 

Mysterious closets, concealed by big white 
doors, opened on either hand, and where 
the coor to one of these had not been fully 
closed, the girl caught sight of end’ess boxes 
containing typewriter papers, carbon sheets, 
envelopes and similar supp‘ies. 

In short, already her discerning eye was 
brought to realize that here was a p‘ace for 
everything; all things were in their proper 
places at all times. Apparent’y, orcer must 
be the first law of living here, for when a 
man in this work needed something, he 
needed it at once, and it must be imme- 
diately available. 

Two of the broad walls of the room were 
all but hidden by shelves of books. Part 
of the fourth wall was occupied by a steel 
filing cabinet, its drawers, crammed with 
white filing cards. A larger, safé-sized steel 
cabinet, for notes and films, occupied anoth- 
er section of the wall-space near. 

In the bay-window which formed the 
outer wall of the room the host had h’s 
desk and chair. 

Through the half-drawn curtains she 
could see swaying limbs of old cherry trees. 
and a row of maples hedging the lawn. 

With such a p!ace to work, away from tke 
hum and the thrum of the business centers, 
and within easy reach by street car or auto 
of the libraries, the shops, and the innum- 
erable other sources for material, one cou!d 
write, write and WRITE almost ceasetess'y, 
she felt. 

“How wonderful the trees are, this aut- 
umn!” the man suddenly commented. “! 
don’t know when they’ve been so beautiful. 
Within a week those maples, the sweet gums 
around the corner, and the oaks in the park 
yonder will form a kaleidoscope of color 
which is worth traveling a thousand miles 
to see!”’ 

He seated himself in a rocker across from 
his caller, poured some steaming choco'ate 
from the great Sevres pitcher in which the 
| maid had brought it, and invited his guest 
to help herself from a small p‘atter of cakes. 

“I’m exceedingly fond of Nature,—trees 
and flowers especially !” he excused himself. 
“But I believe most Americans, most Anglo- 
Saxons, are. The old, primordial inheri- 
tance I suppose it is. A legacy from Father 
Caveman, or Mother Paleolith! 

“Wherever you go, even down into the 
crowded tenements, you'll find people in- 
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terested in plants,—in trees and shrubs. In 
the bits of parks which are often the on!y 
breathing-places of the poor, in many cities, 
I’ve found men and women, children even, 
wondering just why the leaves change color 
in the fall!” 

He stepped to the room beyond and 
touched the release on the victrola. Perhaps 
he knew the effect of soft music on the 
human brain and on the tongue. 

He returned to his chair and faced the 
girl squarely. 

“What do you suppose causes the leaves 
to change co!or every autumn? Why do 
some of them drop,—those map!e leaves. 
for instance; while others,— and I do not 
mean the needles of the evergreens, but 
leaves of some of the oaks and the syca- 
mores,—remain on their twigs until spring, 
and sometimes until well a'ong into the next 
fall?” 

He stopped as abruptiy as he had put his 
question. 

The girl flushed beneath his searching 
gaze of inquiry. 

“I’m sure I don’t know!” she fa‘tered. 

Out of the hazy autumn skies there came, 
in the moment of silence following her reply, 
the ca!l of a crow, the vanguard of a huge 
flock of the birds trailing the heavens be- 
hind him. 

“Every fall the birds go south,” the man 
changed conversation quickly. 

“Every schoo!l-boy and schoo!-girl knows 
that. But, just where do they go? What 
occurs when they arrive at their destination? 

“If you and I were members of such a 
flock, how would we set up housekeeping 
for the winter in our new home? How 
would we break house in the spring? 

“Are we welcome down there, or not? 
Fancy what it means to a Southern ruralist 
to have a giant flock of birds like that one,” 
he was pointing to the darkened skies with- 
out, now black with crows, “dropping them- 
selves on his land! 

“What a wondeful story some naturalist 
could tell us,—or we might obtain by writ- 
ing husbandmen in the places to which the 
birds may eventually fly—of the end of 
that long, long trail! Don’t you think that 
a magazine editor would rejoice over an 
articie on such a subject ?” 


1? 


The man resumed his seat. 

The music in the other room had ceased 
he did not bother to renew it. 

Instead, he took a sip of the iced shru! 
conveniently near, and then went on, in h: 




























quiet way,—apropos, it appeared, of almost 
nothing at all: 

“T was reading in the paper this morning 
of how Dewey’s old flagship, the Olyirpia, 
had been sent to France to bring home the 
remains of an unknown soldier, who is to 
be interred with national honors at Arling- 
ton Cemetery. 

“You know, there’s a strange fascination 
in the thought behind all that. The unknown 
soldier.—who might he be? It’s getting to 
be some litt'e time since the War, and here 
and there peop'e are reverting to the war- 
themes. Just how did he lose his identity? 

‘Not every one of us went to camp,—off 
to war,—of course! Those who did not 
go, cannot recall very clearly just how men 
bad their identity marked for them before 
leaving for the front. Remember how it 
was urged in certain quarters that every 
soldier, sailor and marine should have his 
name, his number, and his permanent ad- 
cress tattooed on his back or chest? Why 
was that tabooed ?” 

He dicn’t wait for her to answer; he 
paused just long enough for the question to 
sink home. 

“Instead, Uncle Sam began to use identi- 
fication disks. Why didn’t they accomplish 
the purpose intended? What caused men to 
lose their identification disks? Why didn’t 
a man get another,—or scribble his identity 
on some bit of paper and tuck this some- 
where about him, on discovering this? 

“In short, why is an unknown soldier ? 

“In the light of the timeliness given this 
subject by the forthcoming demonstration in 
honor of that Unknown Soldier, I believe 
it would pay someone to interview members 
of his nearest American Legion post. write 
the proper authorities at the War Depart- 
ment, and learn what can be found out.” 

He stopped again. 

With half an eye he studied the face of 
the girl across the room from him. 

He saw the understanding smile he was 
evidently seeking, and continued: 

“President Harding has selected a not- 
able company of four to represent us in the 
dip'omatic negotiations which should insure 
world peace for some time. As I under- 
stand it, these men will draft a treaty which 
will have to be approved by the American 
Senate, as far as this country’s share in 
it is concerned. When both parties to the 
treaty are fully agreed as to its ratification, 
two copies will be made of it on parchment. 
Representatives of each party will sign 
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these copies ; each nation will receive a copy, 
which will be brought to its capital and be- 
come a part of the supreme law of the land. 

“You know all that, of course; but it’s 
interesting to think about, isn’t it? Alad- 
din’s Lamp did not control, or hold more 
powerful forces in leash, than does that 
simple strip of parchment.” 

He whee'ed again and faced her. 

“What is parchment? How is it pre- 
pared? What does it cost now? Why does 
it cost so much? How long has it been 
found to last ? 

“You probab’y don’t know! Neither 
do I! I’m frank to admit that I have on'y 
the haziest notions. 

“Now if you don’t know, and I don’t 
know, and we’re both college graduates and 
try to keep abreast of things, then rest as- 
sured there are tens of thousands of peop‘e 
who don’t know, and who would like to 
find out.” 

He threw himself into a big leather easy- 
chair, and crew a little nearer his hearer. 

Editor’s Note—This interesting series of 
articles will continue from month to month, 
taking up the securing of material, writing 
the story and telling how and where to sell | 
the completed article for the Sunday Sup- 
plement. The next installment will appear 
in December. 





SOUTH SEA STORIES POPULAR 


The recent run of books on the South 
Seas, upon each of whose white-stranded 
is'ands a typewriter must now be clicking, 
las naturally caused a demand for the fam- 
ous original South Sea books—Herman 
Melville’s “Typee,” “Omoo” and “Moby 
Dick.” These went out of print during the 
war, but are now reissued in the Everyman 
Library. They are classics wherever the | 
English tongue is read. 


SCREEN DEMANDS GOOD 
ROMANCE 


“Youth, love and romance will be the key 
to the public taste for the coming year,” § 
thinks Edwin Carewe, who is directing | 
Mary Carr in a new picture at the William 
Fox studio. “We have had our reign of 
war films; our sequence—some good. some 
bad—of mirac'e men and faith-healing 
films; we have had the reign of the vamp 
and the cutie; and now the public taste is 
turning hungrily to romance. 
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Ideas are common property. Here and 
there they float, rubbing e!bows with dust- 
motes in the sun-gleam. The, writer has 

no corner on them. It is up 
Nailing to him to master the art of 
Your Idea. snaring them on the wing and 

nailing them safely for later 
inspection, as he might a rare species of 
butterfly. 

“T haven’t an idea!” wails a writer, des- 
perately up against the flattering faith of 
his friends. 

How about that sudden gleam that 
flashed across the screen of your mind last 
night and awoke with its potency an ex- 
ultant response in your heart? Or that 
vision that began to absorb you as you 
walked home from the office—just before 
you met Bill? They were both living mo- 
tives; they caught your breath the instant 
they brushed: your imagination with their 
‘filmy wings. Yet you let them go. You 





made no effort to imprison them that they 
might later yield up their beauty beneath 
the giass of concentration. 

An idea is a precious thing, but—it is 


common property. Have your net ready, 
for often it flits within your vision when 
you least expect it. The writer who is con 
stantly turning out stuff that sells, stuff 
that catches the fancy of his readers and 
recurs to them hauntingly, is ever on the 
alert for the gripping, palpitating idea. 
Upon it his success depends. He has, 
therefore, trained his faculties to trap it, 
preserve it intact, and develop it duly, as 
time permits. 

“My work has come to a stop,” com- 
p!ains a writer, “it started out with a flour- 
ish, but now it has come to earth like a 
burnt-out rocket.” 

Let him analyze his plan honestly. He 
may discover that he has based it upon a 
fleeting impression. Most of us waste too 
much time in this vain practice. 

The wise writer will not start off with 
a flourish, nor in any other fashion, until 
he has first made sure that his specimen 
is not an imposter. Once assured that it 
is the real thing, he may proceed to mount 
his Pegasus, even parking him at interva!s 
without fear of his escaping into the em- 
pyrean deep. It is the vital idea alone that 
stands this test, whether the flight be long 
or short. 

Nail your idea on the spur of recognition, 
but do not be too ready to snare a bright 
mote that flashes in a sun-gleam. Train 
yourself to judge by your own reaction 
whether it is a specimen worth catching, 
or merely a sparkle of sun-lit dust. 

Peart Riccs Croucn. 





\WITH THE PUBLICATION of this number, 
The Writers’ Digest faces the beginning of 
its second year. Much has been accom- 
plished in the year that has passed. Many 
friends have been made and a policy that 
is meeting the approval of those who write, 
has been established. There is still much 
to be done, however, in fact, there always 
will be much to be done. The successful 
publication, just as the successful writer— 
the successful man or woman—must be con- 
tinually on the march—eyes front, steadily 
forging ahead toward an ever higher, more 
inaccessib'e goal. To halt for an instant is 
to fall back. 

And so facing this second year, there are 
many plans for improvement being evolved. 
A writer’s journal second to none is our 
aim. Helpfu!ness is our slogan—and mutu- 
al co-operation is the foundation upon 
which we work. 
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THE WAY TO FAME 
By M.V.S. 


REAKING into print is a subject dear 
to the heart .of every person who 
cherishes a predilection for the power of 
the pen. To this end, no scribe will be dis- 
appointed in the Who’s who and Why 
column appearing at various interva's in the 
Saturday Evening Post. It affords encour- 
aging illumination to those avidly seeking 
a short cut to the heights of Olympus. 

We who have disconsolately hammered 
at closed doors, ears acutely keyed, hunger- 
ing for the magic words that will give ad- 
nuttance, should not despair too soon. Even 
a cursory glance through the Post’s column 
will convince the discouraged that success 
in the field of fiction is one achieved only 
after the severest labor, the most persever- 
ing determination, and an unlimited re- 
source of self confidence. 

For the new scrivener, the future is 
prob'ematic Yet it is within his means 
to unravel it, provided he penetrates his 
romantic entity and relies on the seeds 
there existent. Seeds there must be; they 
are the amateurs’ prerogatives to fame. 
Their fruition is dependent on the new 
writer’s integrity in the amazing, moun- 
tainous amateurishness that has to be writ- 
ten off. 

If, after redoubtedly paddling through 
murky waters, b!ack with failure, one still 
is possessed of the fortitude to battle per- 
verse winds and treacherous reefs, there 
eventually remains the sea of ca!m and the 
balmy breezes of prosperity. 

The writers in these concise autobiogra- 
phies confess a precocious desire for writ- 
ing. Their lives varied, some have trave'ed 
far and added much to their knowledge, 
drawing from these experiences to enhance 
the power of their fiction. Others have 
been less nomadic, sharpening their penci:s 
in the editorial rooms of newspaper houses. 

Victor Shaw’s virile stories are significant 
of the writer’s personal hardihood. He ad- 
mits that an “impulse to write was always 
dominant.” He labored indefatigably to 
cultivate that impulse even though he “hated 
what Fannie Hurst calls the appalling drud- 
gery of composition. This abhorrence did 
not deter him. When his time came and 
he decided to test this new capability he 
“wrote a story clear from start to finish. 
And the Editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post bought it.” 
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Julian Street’s versatility is not a gift 
from heaven. It is the product of a vigor- 
ous schooling and the resu't of a wife’s 
“continual encouragement, nay, continual 
spurring.” 

“Writing has always been hard for me,” 
confesses Julian Street. “Often I spend 
two months over a single short story. 

“When I start a story I am enthusiastic 
over the idea. After struggling with it for 
a while I become tired, but I keep on, and 
by the time the story is finished I usually 
loathe it. To this day I find myself a little 
bit surprised when the story is accepted and 
paid for. 

“At twelve I aspired to be a writer. At 
forty I still aspire to be one.” 

Octavus Roy Cohen, who writes those 
inimitable stories of the colored natives of 
Alabama, professes to have written several 
hundred stories before the checks came. 
Now that he is a contributor to the Satur- 
day Evening Post, and under contract with 
the Goldwyn Pictures Corporation, he still 
admits that his “ambition is to write with 
the artistry of Booth Tarkington. It is an 
excellent ambition. Being impossible of 
attainment, I shall a'ways be striving in an 
upward direction.” This prolific writer 
who is in his 28th year, experienced years 
of vicissitude and then “turned desperately 
to fiction writing.” 

Sophie Kerr arrived through that miracle 
medium from which emerge authors of 
praise-deserving . fiction, the newspaper. 
The Pittsburgh Gazette and the Chronicle 
Telegraph produced this polished writer. 

“I don’t remember really feeling the 
‘cosmic urge’ to write,” exp!ains Miss Kerr, 
“until 1 was at college, and then I wrote 
most'y essays a!l full of fine thoughts of 
things I knew nothing at all about. But I 
suppose the essays pointed the way, for 
pretty soon | began to break out into stories. 
The first one was printed in the Ladies 
World. They paid me $3.00 for it and it 
was ha'f a column long and simply reeking 
with heart-break, of course, for I was sev- 
enteen when I wrote it.” 

These writers once were new to the read- 
ing world. It was their relentless campaign 
that brought them before the world. Every 
man has that privilege. Some writers are 
afraid that the jangling of the typewriter 
will discourage opportunity, on the other 
hand it is an open invitation to her and 
will eventually lead her to your very door 
—and she will make sure that you hear her 
knock in spite of the din of the keys. 
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oe beginning writers who have in 
their minds well defined ideas or p'ots 
from which to construct short stories, find 
it very difficu't to determine upon the essen- 
tial elements. They are unab!e to visualize 
the comp'eted story as a whole, concrete and 
compact, and consequent'y often intro‘uce 
material that is not pertinent. 

We may say, in a general way, that noth- 
ing shou!d go into the short story which 
does not he'p in one of the following points : 
to give a proper setting; to create atmos- 
phere; to develop the characters; to con- 
struct the plot; to put forward the action 
and to build an appropriate climax. 

The setting should never be overdone; 
long descriptive passages setting forth min- 
utely the locality, or remarks on the weath- 
er, in a mistaken idea that this is what is 
meant by creating atmosphere, and long ac- 
counts of the peculiarities of the individual 
characters, are just the things that are not 
wanted in the average short story. 

There is a certain sort of story in which 
at least one New Engiand writer has 
achieved success, which depends more upon 
this minute and detailed characterization 
than upon any other factor. But in this 
instance it has been more a psycho‘og‘cal 
study; a study of the mind and the soul, 
with the creation of a circumnambient at- 
mosphere which could not by any accident 
be mistaken for anything but genuine New 
England. Few can follow successfully in 
that path; and I might add that the majority 
of fiction publications do not care for that 
sort of story, and the average reader infin- 
itely prefers the story of action. 

Of the essential factors that I have men- 
tioned above, p‘ot interest easily ho!ds first 
place in determining questions of avai!abi!- 
ity and acceptance. I say pot interest de- 
signedly, to distinguish it from plot only. 
The plot may be intricate, complicated, in- 
genious, and still lack the compelling, vital 
interest. On the other hand, a p!ot may be 
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2 
somewhat commonplace, but if hand!ed with 
originality, verve and a quick and unex- 
pected climax, it will get by. 

Doubt!ess the great majority of rejections 
are due either to the weakness or triteness 
of the plots used. It really is astonishing to 
see how many writers endeavor to build 
stories around little, commonplace accounts 
of domestic infelicities; such as the trials 
of young married peop'e because the in- 
come of the husband is not sufficient to sup- 
p'y the wants of the wife, resulting in bick- 
erings and trivial disagreements. 

While it is true that John Smith and 
Mary Jones, our next door neighbors, are 
story characters, we must look further into 
their lives for the story materia! than such 
mere surface incicents. It is such stories 
that | had in mind when, at the opening of 
this artic'e, I said that some writers cannot 
determine upon the essential elements of a 
story. 

A serious error, a'so, is made by many 
writers in mistaking manner for matter. 
They write on and on under the impression 
that well rounded phrases, bits of “fine 
writing” will make up for the lack of gen- 
uine story interest. 

Charles Reade, in his novels, made it a 
rule that something should happen every 
thousand words. Some writers apparently 
make it a ru’e that nothing shall happen for 
five thousand words! And if you must get 
in such materia! to any extent at all, do not 
make the fatal mistake of putting it at the 
beginning of your story; that is the surest 
way in the world to discourage an editor 
from reading on. 

Now let us return to pots: Facility in 
writing, facility in p'ot building, facility in 
developing short stories by any other sort 
of literary work, grows by what it feeds 
on. We all know that certain muscles of the 
body may be developed by constant an: 
patient exercise; we get used to doing « 
thing that requires muscular effort and it 
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becomes more easy. So, in. writing, prac- 
tice not only makes perfect, but practice 
makes facile. The more stories one writes, 
the more of them one can write. The more 
plots one uses up, the more p!‘ots there are 
left in the crucible of the mind for future 
use. A practical writer never runs short 
of pots; never finds himself lacking story 
material. 

And plots are everywhere: in the lives 
of the commonplace peop!e about you and 
in the lives of those who are not common- 
p'ace. John Smith and Mary Jones, to 
whom I have alluded above, have perhaps 
had a tragedy in their lives that has left 
its imprint on their sou's. Perhaps you 
know this tragedy; if you do, it is legiti- 
mate basis for a story p!ot—but you must 
not use the true story of their lives. Take 
the theme that is suggested by your know- 
ledge and weave about it all that your imag- 
ination can supply. 

As against this everyday phase of life, 
you see in the railway trains, in the dining 
room of the hotel, perhaps in the street, the 
man or the woman who rivets your atten- 
tion by an unusual face, figure, carriage or 
manner; the imagination begins to p'ay 
about this character, endowing it with at- 
tributes which probably the individual never 
possessed, but which serve your purpose as 
perfectly good story material. 

Newspapers are ferti'e in p‘ot sugges- 
tions. The strange things that happen and 
that are there chronic!ed—things true, and 
stranger than fiction, make the best sort of 
fictional material if you are not hampered 
in your story by clinging too closely to the 
real facts. In this connection let me cite 
an incident that occurred on!y a few years 
since. The newspapers told of a remark- 
able wreck and rescue at sea on the northern 
Pacific coast ;, three well-known story writ- 
ers were attracted by the fictional possibili- 
ties shown in the narrative, and each, un- 
known to the other, began to work the 
story out in his own manner. One of the 
stories got into print quick'y, and the other 
two writers had this called to their attention 
when their manuscripts were offered to edi- 
tors. All the men were too well known to 
warrant any suggestion of plagiarism, and 
an investigation led to the above revelation 
regarding the genesis of all the stories. As 
this question of plots seems to bother a good 
many beginning writers, | will go a little 
further ‘in showing .what constitutes plot 
material. 


As I stated in my article in the September 
number of The Writer’s Digest, the fine line 
of demarkation between the mere recital or 
narrative, and the making of the incident 
into a real fictional story, is one of the 
things that many writers find difficu!t to dis- 
cover. 

A good many years ago the Ohio Va!ley 
suffered from a very great drouth. To all 
agriculture it was one of the most serious 
calamities that the section ever had exper- 
ienced. A story became current (especially 
among the negroes, to whose superstition 
anything of this sort appea's) that a certain 
farmer going out into his fields one day and 
witnessing the havoc of blasted crops, raised 
his hand and cursed God; and at the instant, 
while the hand was still upraised, the out- 


- raged Diety sent a bolt of lightning from the 


Empyrean and the man fell dead where he 
stood. This story became current almost 
at once through a wide territory by that 
mystic system of conveying news which all 
unlettered peoples possess. Perhaps a year 
later one of our leading literary magazines 
published a story which I at once recognized 
as founded upon this tale. It bore compar- 
itively litt'e relation to the tale as circulated, 
but its genesis could be clearly traced ; and 
it was an immense story of the labor and 
of the fond hopes and anticipations of two 
peopte in the resu'ts of that labor, and of 
their discouragement and bitterness of heart 
when they saw all their effort come to 
naught. 

I am only telling you these things to prove 
what I have said about plots existing every- 
where. 

And the incident that I have just related 
furnishes a text for elaborating another 
statement that I have previous!y made— 
which is that no true story can be told in its 
entirety as a fiction story and “get by.” | 
am not saying that the above story was true; 
but that a great many people believed it 
from beginning to end, that is, unlettered 
peop'e. But if it had been written with its 
climax as told above, of course no editor 
would have used it. 

It is old stuff to say that truth is stranger 
than fiction; yet possibly it is sometimes 
true. But when it is true and you under- 
take to use that apparently impossible sit- 
uation or incident as fiction, you will be con- 
fronted by the fact that the editor will 
recognize its apparent impossibility and, wil! 
apply his rule that to be acceptable fiction 
must carry the appearance of truth, Of 
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course this does not apply to burlesque 
humor or to certain other variations of the 
fictional story, but it does apply in general. 

Perhaps it is just as well for me to say 
at this point, that in these articles I am not 
undertaking to tell you how to write stories ; 
my purpose rather is to tell you what to 
avoid in writing stories ; to show what con- 
stitutes essential material, and how to group 
and use that after it is secured. 

At this point I would suggest that you 
stop and ask yourself certain questions: 
Have you facility in securing plots? Can 
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you develop these wholly from the imagi- 
nation, or do you require a fact basis? If 
the latter, do you realize just where you 
should cease using fact and depend entirely 
upon imagination ? 

If not satisfied as to your ability upon 
these points let me advise that you pause 
and study the best work of such a writer as 
de Mauppasaunt, one almost without rival 
in the construction of the plot of short 
stories. 

Note—Another of Mr. Reeves’ valuable 
articles will appear next month. 
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PRESS-AGENT WORK IS A STEPPING - STONE 


By Harry V. Martin. 


NE may be a press-agent and yet a 

good writer. Some of the greatest 
authors have done hack work, in order to 
make their living. In their spare time, as an 
avocation or hobby, they wrote better. 

A goodly proportion of novelists and short 
story writers, especially the latter, confess 
that they have been “publicitors” (high- 
brow for press-agents), and some of them 
still earn part of their income through that 
source. Publicity, they find, is a_ safer 
means of obtaining bread and butter, al- 
though one and all would prefer to devote 
their entire time to real literature. 

With few exceptions, the “pub!ishers” 
have been graduated from the newspaper 
ranks. 

Your ordinary, hard-working, detivering- 
the-goods press-agent is as contemptuous of 
the usual “publicitor” as a genuine news- 
paperman is of the callow youth who calls 
himself a “journalist.” 

Ten years ago, O. O. McIntyre was work- 
ing on the Cincinnati Post as telegraph edi- 
tor at the usual newspaper salary. He went 
to New York, half-starved for several years, 
started a daily letter service, entitled “Dits 
of New York Life”, handled any kind of 
publicity he could get, and eventually won 
success. Today, McIntyre’s income from 


hack-writing (that’s what he calls it) and 
publicity, is estimated at from $20,000 to 
$25,000 a year. 


How many novelists and _ short-story 
writers can equal that? A First Reader 
student could count ’em! 

The thought back of this is that news- 
paperman and women who complain that 
they can hardly exist on their salaries, 
should cheer up and go out and land a pub- 
licity job on the side. If you don’t know of 
such a job, why, create one! 

If you live in a_ city of considerable 
size, this should be easy. The larger the 
town the easier it becomes. Make a list of 
the organizations, such as business and im- 
provement associations, fraternities, etc., 
which have no press-agents. Either write 
to them or make personal visits to the offi- 
cers. You will be met with the argument 
that they have no trouble in getting their 
stories into the paper. Hit right back at 
them with the fact that, instead of their 
usual small reading notices, each as dry-as- 
dust, you will be able to put over stuff that 
is real news and will be given much larger 
space. 

Convince them and name your price—but 
make it small, for the average organization 
usually hasn’t much funds on hand. 

In case the usual argument regarding lo- 
cal publicity doesn’t make an impression, 
don’t hesitate to mention that a real press- 
agent—and you claim to be one—will send 
their stories to papers in other cities, pro- 
viding the news is worth printing elsewhere. 
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Personal press-agents are becoming the 
fad. “It looks to me as though every big man 
in the world has a press-agent”, complained 
a managing editor, advising his copy-read- 
ers to be on their guard against free pub- 
licity stuff masquerading as legitimate news. 
He wasn’t making such an excessive state- 
ment at that. Theodore Rosevelt, the best 
little personal press-agent in the universe, 
“made” himself by enlisting the aid of the 
newspaper boys and girls. Mary Pickford, 
Charlie Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks, Billy 
Sunday and Eva Tanguay are notable ex- 
amples of what can be done by assiduous at- 
tention to publicity. 

It doesn’t require much talking to show 
a man or woman who has political aspira- 
tions, that the first thing to do is to hire a 


publicity representative. The individual who ~ 


wishes to have his name in the public prints 
often, for purposes other than politics, also 
will be found in the same receptive state of 
mind. 

Well, Reader, you are willing to be a 
press-agent, aren’t you! 

Every fair-sized city has legitimate, 
vaudeville and motion picture theatres, 
which need press-agents, if for no other 
purpose than to write the routine reading 
notices in the amusement columns. 

Incidently, writing amusement stuff tends 
to cultivate a style, as it is handled editor- 
ially, without the restraint imposed upon 
the ordinary news-story. John Peter 
Toohey, whose theatrical yarns delight read- 
ers of the Saturday Evening Post; E. Rich- 
ard Schayer and Jack Lait, whose short- 
stories appear in other leading magazines 
and newspapers, have been theatrical press- 
agents. Many others began in the motion 
picture industry as publicity peop'e, were 
given a chance to write titles and continuity 
and so have developed into high-sa!laried 
photoplaywrights. 

Only two years ago, Ralph Block left his 
position as dramatic critic of a New York 
paper, to take charge of publicity for Gold- 
wyn Pictures Corporation. Block is now 
scenario editor for Goldwyn at a huge sal- 
ary. 

Press-agents occasionally are metamor- 
phosed into actors on the speaking stage or 
on the screen, though for the most part they 
stick to teasing the typewriter, for they 
write better than they talk. 

Press-agents, according to any city editor, 
are composed of “the best and the rottenest 
newspapermen in captivity!” Up to a year 
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or two ago, the average advance agent, as 
the press-agent ahead of-a traveling show is 
termed, was an eloquent person who had 
literally “talked himself into his job” and 
held onto it by the sheer gift of gab. With 
a story written by the publicity department 
in New York, containing blank spaces to be 
filled in with the name of the city, theater 
and the’ dates, this arch-imposter would 
stride into an editorial room, a la General 
John G. Pershing, gaze in scornful sym- 
pathy at the poor boobs pounding away on 
typewriters or slaving at the copy-desk, and 
then with an ear-pounding, “Why, hel-lo, 
old man, de-light-ed to see you once more !”, 
would slap the dramatic editor on the back, 
hand him a cigar and the story and take him 
out to lunch, at the show’s expense. 

When they had gone, the youngest cub 
reporter would gasp, “Is that the owner of 
the paper?” and the hungry-looking assis- 
tant city editor would reply, “Hell, no! Just 
another of those damned press-agents! He 
gets a hundred a week and railroad fare an’ 
they gimme thirty-five! An’ he can’t write 
a line!” 

Often the advance-agent had a “drag” 
and was either a relative or close friend of 
the producer. Once in a great while, a real 
press-agent came a!ong. The dramatic edi- 
tor felt like kissing him. 

It is a pleasure to know that the fake 
advance agent has passed out; where he has 
gone, nobody knows and nobody cares. 
Traces of him are now and then found by 
the motion picture editor, in the copy sent 
in from the movie studios at Los Angeles 
or headquarters in New York. (Positively, 
some of these stories must have been written 
by the scrub-lady, with her mop handle!) 

A new type of advance man now visits 
the newspapers ; joyfully he is greeted. He 
is a quiet, newspapery chap, who writes 
much and talks little. May he have ten 
children, all advance agents! 

Publicity writing throws a person into 
even closer contact with celebrities than 
does newspaper work, although in lesser 
numbers, of course. Perhaps it is on account 
of being able to make a closer study of per- 
sonages, that the press agent’s faculties of 
description become better developed, and 
if he has ability to write fiction, he may be 
able to use them as short-story or novel 
characters. 

The press-agent is generally better paid 
than the reporter, and frequently, in spite 
of his newspaper training, manages to save 
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a little money. With this in reserve, he can, 
if he desires, cut loose from a steady job, 
to make a living—or try to—at free-lancing. 

Do you think newspaper work fascinat- 
ing? Mix it with press-agenting, and see the 
difference! The press-agent is taken into 
the confidence. of his employers and they 
don’t hesitate’to let him hear how important 
he is to them. Reporters who come around 
for news, are treated cordially—but they are 
“outsiders”—the press-agent is “one of the 
family”. His emp!oyers’ success is his suc- 
cess. 

Benny Zeidman, former press-agent—the 
movie peop'e say “personal representative” 
—for Mary Pickford and her husband, 
Dougias Fairbanks, went with them every- 
where, in their private car; they treated 
Benny as their little brother. 

All movie stars have press-agents, could 
not do without them. Furthermore the 
press-agents are treated as their equals. 

And yet, without their good friends and 
pa's who still remain on the newspapers, 
what could the movie stars or their press- 
agents accomplish. 

The answer to this is: what is inside the 
hole of a doughnut ? 





RECHARGING THE BATTERY 
By N. Bryllion Fagin. 


OU have, of course, read the oft- 
repeated advice to write with your soul, 
to feel deeply what you write, so that the 
product of your brain will bear the stamp 
of sincerity. You have, also, undoubtedly 
often wondered how that could be done, 
how one can really feel the things he writes 
about when he has to produce such a large 
quantity of material in order to keep the 
wolf from the pantry, and when that ma- 
terial isn’t always in the brain but has to 
be brought there forcibly from the sordid 
reality of everyday life, with the best things 
already culled by other writers, who were 
more fortunate to have been here before. 
You have my unstinted sympathy, fellow- 
worker, for I, too, have occasionally felt 
myself growing cold and knew that my 
work was not pleasing because it was life- 
less, coloriess, without the glow of senti- 
ment or the charm of heartbeating creative- 
ness. But I have found one remedy. It 
has proved a strong tonic in my case; it 
may prove helpful also in yours. 
When, my mind begins to ignore the prod- 
dings of my will and refuses to conjure up 


any more visions vivid enough to be trans- 
lated in black and white and sent away in 
long envelopes to indifferent editors, I turn 
to my newspaper’s advertisements of first- 
c'ass concerts. I am not exceptionally mu- 
sically inclined, but the clear tones of a 
‘cello, violin, or human voice seem gradu- 
ally to weave my inner self into an atmos- 
phere of melancholy and yearning. The 
plaintive notes seem to touch some chords 
of pity, sorrow, love, joy, and jubilation. 
The imagination is fired; the soul again 
lives through half-forgotten moments, old 
pains, defeats, and triumphs, and dream for 
the future rush to the fore imbued with a 
new impetus. 

I come away g‘owing with an inward de- 
sire to put on paper some of the feelings 
which have been so violently stirred in my 
s‘umbering imagination, now slumbering no 
longer, and I know that, for a short while 
at least, | cannot write merely for publi- 
cation, but simply to rid myself of the 
throbbing rest!essness my soul has become 
possessed of. 

It is good for a writer to purge his soul 
occasionally of the sordidness and drabness 
of the workaday world by plunging it into 
a purer, more exalted atmosphere. A good 
book will sometimes do it, but writers read 
so much that their senses at times become 
dull, and they require something rarer to 
stimu'ate them. Music works in my case; 
have you tried it in yours? 





BOOKS MADE BY ONE MAN 


What are believed to be the only books 
ever produced—from the contents to the 
printing and binding—by one man, work- 
ing alone, have just been placed on exhibi- 
tion at the Smithsonian Institution. 

They are the product of Dard Hunter of 
Chillicothe, Ohio, who wrote two books, de- 
signed the type with which they were to 
be printed, cast the type, set it, printed the 
production with a hand press and then did 
the binding. Hunter also manufactured the 
paper that was used. 

This is part of the general exhibition in 
the division of graphic arts in the institu- 
tion.—Chillicothe Gazette. 








Harold Bell Wright has bought in Ari 
zona, near Tucson, the site for a new home. 
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BETTER ENGLISH 


This department is intended as an aid to the writer who is striving to improve his English. From month 
to month it will include correct synonyms—ryhming words—correct spelling—rules on correct usage, etc., 
etc. Communications to this department will be welcome. . 








Words Often Misspelled 


daguerreotype. 
name of the inventor, Daguerre) is 
monly spelled daguerreotype.”—Webster. 
chester spells it daguerrotype. 


most com- 


Wor- 


dandelion 

danseuse 

debatable 

debonair. Sometimes spelled debonnaire. 

decalogue 

decollete. Two I’s. 

decrepit. “Sometimes incorrectly written de- 
crepid.”—W ebster. 

defamatory 

defense. Webster gives defence as a secondary 
spelling. Worcester and Stormonth spell this 
word defence. Webster says: “The words 
defense, expense, offense, and pretense are 


properly written thus, though often spelled with 
c instead of s belongs to the words from which 
they are derived, and is also used in all their 
derivatives.” 

“The spelling with ce, defence, is rather 
more common than the etymologically correct 
spelling defense, "_C 

deign 
delegate 
deieterious 
delirious 
dénouement. 
ment. 
dependence. 


Worcester spells the word denoue- 


“The forms dependant, dependance, 
dependancy are from the French; the forms 
dependent, etc., are from the Latin. Some 
authorities give preference to the form de- 
pendant when the word is a noun, thus dis- 
tinguishing it from the adjective, usually writ- 
ten dependent. 

derivative 

descendance (n.) 

descendent (adj.) 

despatch. “The spelling despatch is most in con- 
formity with the etymology of this word (fr., 
dépécher), and is preferred by Walker, Smart 
and Worcester; but e: ebster prefers dispatch. 
Worcester remarks: “Good usage, as well as 
the dictionaries, is much divided.’ ”"—S. & IV’. 
Despatch is preferred by Stormonth. 


deterrent. Two r’s. 

de trop 

dexterous. Less frequently spelled dextrous. 

dextrin. Written dextrine by Worcester and 
Stormonth. 

diffiidence 

dilemma. Two m’s. 

dilettante. Three t's. Plural, dilettanti. 

diocese. “Frequently, but improperly, spelt dio- 
cess.”—W eb. 

disappoint. Two p’s. 

discrepance 

disenthrall. Written also disenthral, disinthral, 


disinthrall. 





“This word (formed from the 


sittin 
disguise 
disinfectant 
disposable 
dissonant 
distill. “The words distill and instill should be 


written with the | doubled, though they are 
often written distil and instil, with only one 
th "—W "cb, 

dolorous 

Don Quixote. 
Quixote. 

double-entendre. “This is a barbarous compound 
of French words. The true French equivalent 
is double entente.”—W eb. 

draft (order). Written also draught. “In this 
sense, almost always written draft.”—Web. 

dramatize 


Span. sp., Don Quijote or Don 


driveler. Written also driveller. 

drollery 

dromedary 

drought. Mig: word is written drouth, instead 


of drought, by some old English writers; and 
this form is sutt used in some parts of England 
and Scotland, and by many persons in the 
United States."-—Wor. “Our old authors, per- 
haps more correctly, write and pronounce 
drouth.”—Smart. 


duchess. Dutchess is an old spelling. 
duel. ; 
duenna. Two n’s. Spanish spelling, duena. 


dungeon 
dyeing (coloring) 


Synonyms 


dainty, adj.—choice, delicious, epicurean, ex- 


quisite, fine, luxurious, rare, refined, tasteful, 
tasty. 

dark, adj.—black, dim, dismal, dusky, gloomy, 
murky, mysterious, obscure, opaque, sable, 
shadowy, shady, sombre, swart, swarthy. 

debaie, v.—argue, contend, contest, controvert, 
deliberate, discuss, dispute, moot, question, 
reason, ventilate. 

deceit, n.—artifice, beguilement, cheat, circum- 
vention, cunning, deception, delusion, double- 


dealing, duplicity, fraud, guile, imposition, in- 
direction, insidiousness, sham, treachery, ‘trick. 

declare, v.—advertise, allege, announce, avow, de- 
clare, enunciate, give notice, give out, herald, 
intimate, make known, notify, proclaim, pro- 
mulge, propound, publish, report, reveal, speak, 
state. 

decline, v—abate, become feeble, be impaired, 
decay, decrease, degenerate, deteriorate, die, 
diminish, droop, fail, fall away, inflict, languish, 


lean downward, lessen, pine, refuse, reject, 
sink, vary. 
defame, v.—abase, abuse, censure, decry, de- 


nounce, depreciate, derogate, detract, disparage, 
slander, traduce, vilify, vituperate. 

defend, v.—assert, espouse, guard, justify, keep, 
maintain, plead, protect, secure from attack, 
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secure from danger, shelter, shield, uphold, 
vindicate. 
delay, v—adjourn, defer, hinder, postpone, pro- 
crastinate, prolong, prorogue, protract, put off, 
retard, waive. 
deliberate, v—confer, consider, consult, debate, 
meditate, ponder, reflect, weigh. 
delightful, adj—acceptable, agreeable, congenial, 
delicious, grateful, gratifying, pleasant, pleas- 
ing, pleasurable, refreshing, satisfying, welcome. 
deliver, v—concede, consign, entrust, free, give, 
give up, hand, liberate, pronounce, rescue, save, 
set free, speak, surrender, utter, yield. 
demeanor, n.—air, bearing, behavior, carriage, 
conduct, deportment, manner, mien. 
denomination, n.—appellation, class, description, 
designation, kind, name, order, term. 
description, n.—appellation, class, definition, de- 
nomination, designation, kind, name, order, 
report. 
desire, n—appetency, appetite, aspiration, con- 
cupiscence, coveting, craving, hankering, incli- 
nation, longing, proclivity, propensity, wish. 
despatch, v.—accelerate, conclude, execute, expe- 
dite, hasten, quicken, send. 
destroy, v.—abolish, annihilate, break, consume, 
’ demolish, exterminate, overthrow, ruin, subvert, 
undo, waste. 
device, n.—artifice, cognizance, contrivance, de- 
sign, emblem, expedient, invention, plan, proj- 
ect, show, stratagem, symbol. 
devotion, n.—allegiance, ardor, attachment, con- 
secration, dedication, devoutness, enthusiasm, 
friendship, love, piety, religion, religiousness, 
self-abandonment, self-sacrifice, self-surrender. 
dictatorial, adj—absolute, arbitrary, despotic, 
dogmatic, domineering, harsh, imperious, irre- 
sponsible, overbearing, peremptory, _ selfish, 
tyrannical, unforbearing. 
difference, n.—contrarity, contrast, disagreement, 
discrepancy, discrimination, disparity, dissim- 
ilarity, dissimilitude, distinction, divergence, 
diversity, inconsistency, inequality, unlikeness, 
variation, variety. 
diligent, adj.—active, assiduous, at work, brisk as 
a bee, busily engaged, busy, diligently employed, 
hard-working, industrious, notable, perserver- 
ing, sedulous, up and stirring. 
dip, v.—duck, douse, drown, immerse, inundate, 
macerate, overwhelm, plunge, sink, soak, steep, 
submerge, tip. 
dogged, adj.—impracticable, morose, obstirate, 
prejudiced, sullen. 


Rhyming Words 
ANT. 
Ant, cant, chant, grant, pant, plant, rant, slant, 
aslant, complaisant, displant, enchant, gallant, im- 








plant, recant, supplant, transplant, absonant, ada- 


mant, arrogant, combatant, consonant, cormorant, 

protestant, significant, visitant, covenant, disso- 

nant, disputant, elegant, elephant, exorbitant, 

conversant, extravagant, ignorant, insignificant, 

inhabitant, militant, predominant, sycophant, vigi- 

lant, petulant, etc. Allowable rhymes, faint, paint. 
APSE. 

Lapse, elapse, relapse, perhaps, and the plurals 
of nouns and third persons singular of the present 
tense in ap, as caps, maps, etc., he saps, he laps, 
etc. Allowable rhymes, the plurals of nouns, and 
third persons singular of verbs in ape and eap, as 
apes, he apes, heaps, he heaps, etc. 
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ANCH. 

Branch, stanch, lanch, blanch, ranch, hanch. 

Perfect rhymes, launch, paunch. 
ANG. 

Bang, fang, gang, hang, pang, tang, twang, sang, 
rang, harangue, clang. Allowable rhymes, song, 
long, etc. 

AP. 

Cap, gap, hap, lap, map, nap, pap, rap, sap, tap, 
chap, clap, trap, flap, knap, slap, snap, wrap, scrap, 
strap, enwrap, entrap, mishap, etc. Allowable 
rhymes, cape, tape, etc., cheap, heap, and swap. 

ANK. 

Rank, blank, shank, clank, dank, drank, slank, 
frank, spank, stank, lank, plank, prank, rank, 
thank, disrank, mountebank, etc. 


APE. 

Ape, cape, chape, grape, rape, scape, scrape, 
shape, escape, nape, crape, tape, etc. Allowable 
rhymes, heap, keep, etc. 

AND. 

And, band, hand, land, rand, sand, brand, 
bland, grand, gland, stand, strand, command, de- 
mand, countermand, disband, expand, withstand, 
understand, reprimand, contraband, etc. Allow- 
able rhymes, wand, fond, bond, etc., and the 
preterits and participles of verbs in ain, and ean, 
as remain’d, lean’d, etc. 

Oh! had I rather unadmir’d remain’d 
In some lone isle, or distant northern land.—Pope. 
ANGE. 

Change, grange, range, strange, estrange, ar- 
range, exchange, interchange. Allowable rhymes, 
revenge, avenge, etc. 

AR. 

Bar, car, far, jar, mar, par, tar, spar, scar, star, 
char, afar, debar, unbar, catarrh, particular, per- 
pendicular, secular, angular, regular, popular, 
singular, titular, vinegar, scimetar, calendar, 
colandar. Perfect rhyme, the plural verb are. 
Allowable rhymes, bare, prepare, etc., repair, 
pair, wear, tear, war, etc., and words ending in 
er, or or, having the accent on the last syllable, 
or last but two. 

Late as I rang’d the crystal fields of air, 

In the clear mirror of thy ruling star—Pope. 

Now Cancer glows with Phoebus’ fiery car, 

The youth rush eager to the Sylvan war.—Pope. 

APT. 

Apt, adapt, etc., rhymes the preterits and par- 
ticiples of the verbs in ap, as tapp’d, slapp’d, etc. 
Allowable rhymes, the preterits and participles oi 
verbs in ape, as ap’d, escap’d, etc. 

ARCH. 
Arch, march, parch, starch, countermarch, etc 


ARD. 

Bard, card, guard, hard, lard, nard, shard, yard, 
bombard, discard, regard, interlard, retard, dis- 
regard, etc., and the preterits and participles o! 
verbs in ar, as barr’d, scarr’d, etc. Allowable 
rhymes, cord, reward, etc. 


Murm’ring he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard, 


That generous actions meet a base reward. 
—Parneli. 
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A Department Devoted to Song Writing and Song Writers 
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THE 


COMPOSER 


By Lee Ice. 


bags next thing to having a good song 
lyric is to have a good composer. 
Many a good lyric has been spoiled by hav- 
ing someone write the music who did not 
do a good job. Any good composer will 
guarantee his work. 

Must he be a hit writer? No, is my an- 
swer. It is only natural for a publisher to 
give a manuscript closer consideration if 
he sees a hit writer’s name thereon. But if 
your lyric is good, the title attractive, music 
well written, then what more can a publisher 
ask? 

Many persons look upon the composer as 
a person who receives your lyric, tears it to 
pieces, ana!yzes it, puts it back together, 
and writes a melody to it, whereupon it is 
bound to be a hit. Far be it from such. 
Some composers are good lyric writers, 
some are not. Some composers are looking 
for a job and will set music to any- 
thing you send them. Some composers will 
not accept a song for musical setting unless 
it is strictly in first class shape, a good song, 
correct in meter and rhyme, all ready to 
take a melody. They haven’t time to ex- 
amine your lyric and correct it for the 
simple reason that their time is too valuable. 
They are pretty busy people, these good 
composers. That’s the reason I say that a 
song should be in proper order before sub- 


mitting it to a composer. A good composer 
always wishes his name on a manuscript. 
This is a good thing for the lyricist. It 
shows they are getting in good company. 
The best is the cheapest. 

It is almost impossible to get a hit song 
composer to collaborate with a new writer. 
Why? Because a new writer is not capable 
of finishing up his song in first class shape, 
and although he may have excellent ideas 
for real songs, the composer has no time 
to revise and rewrite lyrics. The best way 
is to pay a composer his fee for writing 
music, and have him put his name on your 
song as composer. Then you can submit 
your song to whomever you wish, and when 
you sell it you get all the royalties, instead 
of only one half. 

There are all kinds of composers. Good 
composers, bad composers, honest compos- 
ers and dishonest composers. It’s the dis- 
honest composers we hear most about. I 
once answered an advertisement of a com- 
poser who charged $3.00 for a melody and 
piano accompaniment. I sent him a song 
with the fee and after I received the manu- 
script I sent it to my critic who advised 
me to make the composer do a better job. I 
did as he requested, and when I received the 
manuscript the second time, sent it to the 
critic.again. He advised me to make the 



















ASK THE SONG EDITOR 


There is such a widespread interest taken in song writing today, and so many people 
interested in this profession who are continually seeking information, that we have 
secured Mr. C. S. Millspaugh to answer the inquiries of our readers concerning song 


writing. 


Mr. Millspaugh knows song writing—having gained his knowledge through years of 
His answers to questions received and printed on this page every month 


experience. 


will soon be one of our most interesting features. 
to answer every question that might be asked, but he will do his best to answer all 
reasonable questions in a manner that will be helpful and of value to the person seek- 


ing information. 


Your inquiry will be welcome and all inquiries will receive attention in the order 
Address all inquiries to The Song Editor, care The Writer’s 
If you wish a personal answer, enclose a self- 
Inquiries not accompanied by return postage will be 


in which they arrive. 
Digest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
addressed stamped envelope. 
answered through these columns only. | 





Mr. Millspaugh does not guarantee 


























composer return the money, as he was a 
fake. I wrote him two letters and he never 
answered. The third letter I sent special 
delivery and told him if I faited to hear 
from him in ten days I was going to notify 
the postmaster in his city of his carrying 
on a fake business thru the mails. Four 
days later I received a bank check for the 
three dollars. 

It was then I began to realize that a com- 
poser cou!d not work for such rates as that. 
There is a lot of work in composing a mel- 
ody. There is ofttimes lots of work in get- 
ting the lyric ready for the composer. It 
all takes time. So there’s the reason that the 
best is the cheapest. 

There are number of so-called composers 
or studios that guarantee publication of 
songs. I know a little about these, for [ 
happen to be one of the suckers of whom 
Barnum was thinking. 

The glittering statements of what other 
writers, the professionals, had received 
from the songs they had written looked so 
good to me, that, of course, I had to bite. I 
sent my song to this composer, and he im- 
mediately advised me that it was “fine”, and 
sent contracts covering same. I accepted, 
and the song was published. When the roy- 
a'ty was due I made inquiry and was told 
that they had not sold a single copy. I 
thought it was strange. for I had so!d one 
dozen of the allotted fifty copies they gave 
me, to my music dea‘er without any troub’ e 
at all. The tit'e was attractive. I sat down 
to wait and when the next roya'ty was cue 
F received a statement that the company 
had accepted so many songs that it was 
forced to quit business, and wanted to se'l 
me my music p!ates for two dol'ars. I not- 
iced at the same time that the composer to 
whom I sent the song had gone out of bus’- 
ness and that a new firm had sprung up, 
under different name. 

I know of a writer friend who has been 
bitten probably a dozen times by these fakes. 
From some of them he received no roy- 
alties at all. From others he received from 
two to six dollars in roya‘ties every time 
they were due. Such firms may pay you a 
little something to keep you in good heart, 
so they can get a chance to soak you right. 
Ever notice a real publisher copyrights his 
songs in the publisher’s name? But all the 
sharks I know copyright the song in the 
writer’s name. 

I’m going to make a litt'e estimation 
which I believe is nearer right than it wou'd 
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at first seem to be. It is this: There have 
been, at least calculation, half a million 
songs published by the fake publishers in 
the United States. On an average the writ- 
ers had to pay thirty dollars to have each 
of these songs published. This would make 
a total of fifteen million dollars paid out by 
the amateur song writers of this country. 
Think of 
(Next month, “Finding a Market.) 





PETER B. KYNE 


There is no doubt but that this writer, 
who jumped into fame a!most overnight a 
few years ago, is fast becoming one of the 
commanding figures in American fiction. 
Such stories as “The Go-Getter” in the No- 
vember Cosmopolitan, cannot be held down. 
As an expression of the indomitable courage 
of the real American, this story will be read 
by red-blooded men everywhere and will be 
passed on from land to land as an example 


of true American ideals. 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 


BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 
Of the Writer's Dicest, published monthly at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for October 1, 1921. 
STATE OF OHIO, ) 
COUNTY OF HAMILTON /f §s- 

Before me, a Notary Pvblic in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Jay P. Garlough. 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Editor of the Writer’s Dicegsr. 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the nemes and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 


Publisher—Enwarp RosENTHAL............. Cincinnati, O. 
Editor—Jay P. GARLOUGH.............005- Cincinnati, O. 
Managing Editor—Jay P. GarLouGH....... Cincinnati, O 


SHocK. Cincinnati. O. 
Edward Rosenthal, Cincin- 


Business Manager—K. C. 

2. That the owners are: 
nati, Ohio. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders. 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company. but also, in cases where the stockholder o: 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting. 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which stock 
holders and security holders, who do not appear upon the 
hooks of the company as trustees, hold stock and secur! 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner: 
and this affant has no reason to believe that any othe: 
person, association, or corporation- has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

AY P. GARLOUGH, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day © 
Sevtember, 1921. 

[SEAL] SAMUEL ROTTER 


My commission expires November 16, 1921. 
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HERE is one field of writing that af- 
fords great opportunities for the writ- 
er. That is advertisement writing. The 
average advertising columns of today are 
written in far better style than the reading 
matter of the same publication. This is 
perhaps due to the fact that the men who 
write the advertisements are in a way spe- 
cialists in this particu!ar line of work. 

In writing advertisements it is impera- 
tive that they have as one writer has ex- 
pressed it: “A punch, pull, and a kick.” 
The wfiter who can formulate advertise- 
ments that meet the above requirements 
will find a ready market for his products. 
Advertisement writ ng calls forth the best 
qualities that a writer possesses, because the 
advertisement must be so worded that it 
will appeal to the great masses of common 
peopie that it is intended to reach. 

As an example of the above, take some 
of the full page ads for automobiles in lead- 
ing papers of the nation. Often times the 
entire page, exclusive of the illustration, 
will contain only twenty words of adver- 
tising matter. Perhaps the advertiser paid 
as high as ten thousand dollars for this one 
page advertisement. Then each word in 
the advertisement will represent an invest- 
ment of five hundred dollars. It is plain to 
be seen that Mr. Advertiser wants every one 
of those five-hundred-dollar words to carry 
home the message of the advertisement as 
forcib'y as possible. Those twenty words 
must represent hours or perhaps even days 
of hard work. It is this type of intensive 
advertising that has caused us to associate 
forever the word “Kodak” with Eastman 
caineras and likewise other words with a 
dozen or so other products. 

The first thing that the advertisement 
writer must learn and observe without de- 
viation is to be truthful. Nothing hurts a 
company’s business more than falsity in 
their advertisements. Even one little slip 


will often times prejudice the entire read- 
ing public against the company regardless 
of how truthful their future statements may 
be. The American people have come to 
look upon advertisements as something a'- 
most sacred. The reading public will accept 
statements made in an advertisement with- 
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THE ART OF ADVERTISING WRITING 
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out a question, where they would undoubt- 
edly consider the same assertions if made 
by a personal representative of the Com- 
pany, as an outburst of enthusiasm, yet they 
would not consider him dishonest. They 
have the utmost confidence in the veracity 
of the statements of the advertiser. When 
I speak of advertisers, I do not wish my 
readers to misconstrue the meaning of the 
word as used here. In the sense it is used 
in this article, which is a narrow meaning, 
I refer to advertisements of firms of good 
standing and not every advertisement of 
fake horse medicines and the like. 

This line of truth in advertisements: has, 
no doubt, been brought about by two things. 
The first is the strict postal regu!ations cov- 
ering this field and the other is what Ralph 
Anderson terms, “vigilance committees” 
who are ever on the watch for erroneous 
statements in advertisements. 

It has often been said that an advertiser 
is made or broken by the heading of his 
advertisements. This is in a sense true. 
A great deal does depend on the heading 
of the advertisement. Because of the keen 
rivalry between competitors it is necessary 
that the advertisement have a well arranged 
or “catchy” heading. Every advertising 
writer should make a careful study of this 
phase of the work. 

There are two kinds of headings. The 
first is known among advertisers as the 
“blind heading.” This type was very popu- 
lar several years ago but is gradually fall- 
ing into disuse among the more progressive 
business men. <A typical example of the 
above type is “Read This” or “Attention 
Readers!” 

The other form of heading sets forth 
some salient feature of the advertisement 
that will attract and hold the attention of 
the readers. It is an invariable rule among 
advertisers that the heading should vary, 
according to the type of the magazine, in 
which the advertisement is to appear. Thus, 
the heading that would do for an advertise- 
ment in a boy’s magazine would not do at 
all for a woman’s paper and vice versa. 
The body of the advertisement could per- 
haps be the same but the heading should 
always be changed. 
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“Be specific,” iss another point that ad- 
vertising writers should always keep in 
mind. An advertisement that brings forth 
in actual facts the qualities of the goods 
is the one that produces results. For in- 
stance: An advertisement worded “New 
Paige Roadsters—$400” would bring bet- 
ter results than one worded, “Good cars at 
low prices.” 

Never try to drive home more than one 
argument in an advertisement. Save all of 
the other arguments for future advertise- 
ments. Make every advertisement count 
by advancing one sound argument in favor 
of your goods. Concrete and not the ab- 
stract produces the desired results. 

Final'y comes the psychology of adver- 
tising writing, if the successful writer 
of advertisements invariably plays on some 
human instinct. If he did not, the adver- 
tisement would likely prove a failure. Thus 
advertisements of an athletic nature should 
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always play on the youth’s instinct for 


rivalry and tests of skill. Likewise, the 
other types of advertisements play on other 
human instincts such as instincts of love, 
fear, pride, or any of the numberless 
others. 

Many advertisers are now issuing small 
advertising pamphlets. This branch of the 
work always offers steady employment to 
the good advertisement writer. Sherwin 
Cody, in one of his works, tells how he 
gathered together several articles he had 
written on the housing problem and had dis- 
posed of to various papers, under one 
head; added a few important statistics ob- 
tained from a lumber book and so!d the 
group in pamphlet form at a price that far 
exceeded the original amount. 

Advertising writing is a field that pays 
well but is little worked. Few writers have 
as yet tried to analyse the problems of the 
modern business man. 
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WHAT WRITERS ARE DOING 


4 little news corner to chronicle the doings of those in the profession. 
If you don’t care to mention yourself there is always something concerning your friends that 


will be interesting to others who read The Writer's Digest. 


Items for this department are 











An 


ISS Marian Ames Taggart at Mt. 

Pocono is working on a story of Co!- 
onial Times, and in the spring she expects 
to have published a sequel to one of her 
earlier books “Captain Sy'via”. She com- 
menced writing as a child, and till now has 
written 150 books. She has just written a 
new series called “Jack-in-the-Box Books.” 


A very interesting feature of a recent 
meeting of The Writers’ League of Wash- 
ington was the announcement that an agree- 
ment had been made with the Editor of one 
of Washington’s daily newspapers, the 
Washington Herald, to open a market for 
members of the League. It has been the 
policy of newspapers generally to use only 
syndicated fiction, which bars many writers 
from the columns of newspaper magazines. 
This move on the part of The Writers’ 
League to effect an agreement whereby its 
members may submit their manuscripts with 
a view to publication in the Washington 
Herald, will be of great interest to writers 
of Washington. It will no doubt mark the 


beginning of open markets with other news- 
papers. Such an opportunity will give many 


of its members a new incentive to interpret 
life at the Nation’s Capital in the art of 
modern fiction. It will also be of interest 
to non-resident members of the League who 
desire to submit fiction for publication in 
the Washington Herald through the Writ- 
ers’ League of Washington. 


Edgar A. Guest, the Detroit poet and 
newspaper man, was recently one in a class 
of 166 to receive the thirty-third honorary 
degree of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish 
Rite Masons. 

The city of Washington is the home prob- 
ably of more writers’ organizations than any 
other city. To the National Press Club be- 
longs the great majority of newspaper men 
—correspondents, and feature writers liv- 
ing at the Capitol. Membership qualifica- 
tion in this organization is simply that the 
applicant must be engaged in writing for a 
living, and must reside in Washington. 


The Gridiron Club is probably the most 
famous of these organizations. It is limited 
to fifty active members but in addition to 
these, there is a long list of associate mem 
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bers which includes a great many of our 
most prominent citizens. No man is ad- 
mitted to the Gridiron Club not at the time 
an active member of the press gallery of 
Congress, of at least two years’ standing. A 
member becomes an associate member upon 
leaving Washington. 


A new organization that is receiving at- 
tention is the Overseas Writer’s Club, all 
members of which must at some time have 
been a correspondent in foreign fields. 


For women writers, the League of Amer- 
ican Penwomen offers an opportunity for 
professional and social relationship. This 
organization boasts a large and active mem- 
bership. 


Edna St. Vincent Millay has a new vol- 
ume of lyrics just published, entitled “Sec- 
ond April”. Miss Millay’s work is receiving 
much attention. One critic, in speaking of 
this recent volume, says “ She gives us again 
with her grace and rhythm and diction, 
charming bits of paganism, pathos, joyous 
sensation, and zest for new and undiscov- 
ered experiences. 


Owen Wister is another prominent au- 
thor, having a new book just published. 
This time it is a volume of verses about 
people prominent in American life. Each 
verse will be accompanied by a cartoon, the 
work of George Howe. 


Hapsburg Liebe (Charles Haven Liebe) 
is one of those authors who has risen by 
means of sheer grit and will power. He is 
a native of the Tennessee Mountains, and 
has been at various times a soldier—timber- 
jack, and sawmill man. His education was 
extremely meagre, but with a defined taste 
for reading, he has acquired a fine command 
of English, and a writing style through per- 
sistent and careful study of the best authors. 

Sir Gilbert Parker is one of the few Can- 
adians to receive the distinction of knight- 
hood, an honor accquired solely as a rec- 
ognition of his literary gifts. 


Practically every author has a hobby—but 
very few have chosen trapshooting as has 
Arthur Guy Empey, author of “The Ma- 
dona of the Hills.” So proficient has Empey 
become in his chosen sport, that at the 
Grand American Handicap, he won a place 
on the Eastern team as one of the ten best 
shots in the Eastern half of the United 
States. Mr. Empey often says that he can 
shoot better than he can write, and he 
spends much of his leisure time at the traps. 
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To Nelson Antrim Crawford has come 
the honor of having his poetry recognized in 
far-away Japan. Two of his poems, “Pines” 
and “Pop‘ars” have been included in “An 
Anthology of New English Verse” edited 
by Professor Mankoto Sangu. Mr. Craw- 
ford is head of the Department of Indus- 
trial Journalism at Kansas State Agricul- 
tural. College. 


The Macmillan Company has_ recently 
published “The American Novel” by Car! 
Van Doren, one of the editors of “The Na- 
tion”. It is the first history of the American 
Novel and appears at a time of widespread 
interest in American novelists. It links the 
new writers with their forerunners and 
traces the development of the novel from 
Co'onial times to the present day. 


Three thousand stories is something of a 
record—a record that stands for an im- 
mense amount of work. That is the record 
of Thornton W. Burgess, creator of Peter 
Rabbit and other animal characters for the 
children. Story number three thousand ap- 
peared during the month of September, but 
it is far from the last of this sp'endid juv- 
enile series. In a recent interview, Mr. Bur- 
gess said “Can'I write three thousand more? 
If my health be spared, yes.” 





Ralph D. Paine, author of “Lost Ships 
and Lovely Seas,” recently published, is a 
man of many tatents and widely varied 
activities. He is the author of thirty books ; 
an able seaman; a member of the State 
Legislature in his home state—New Hamp- 
shire ; and a member of the State Board of 
Education. 


Hugh Pendexter, whose tales of adven- 
ture among the Indians are favorably 
known to many readers, has written an- 
other story which has just been published 
under the title of “The Kings of Missouri.” 


A new club to be known as The Tri-State 
Author’s Club is the result of the gathering 
of authors and writers at the Tri-State Fair 
held recently at Memphis, Tenn. Twenty 
or more well known authors from Tennes- 
see, Arkansas, and Mississippi have banded 
together as the nucleus of what promises 
to be a most helpful organization. 


In an extremely interesting article appear- 
ing in the October number of The Yale Re- 
view, Sir Harry Johnson has.set down his 
views on the writing of novels. He has il- 
lustrated the points made in this article 
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from his own experience in writing “The 
Gay Dombeys”, “Mrs. Warren’s Daughter” 
and “The Man Who Did The Right Thing.” 


Another young author—and by the way 
another “Hoosier” author—who is attract- 
ing much attention is Donald McGibeny, 
author of “Thirty-Two Caliber,” published 
last November and “David and the Goliath” 
which is soon to make its appearance. 


Geo. Barr McCutcheon has a new novel 
just published. The tit!e is “Quill’s Win- 
cow”, rather odd as titles go—but never- 
theless, it introduces a most interesting 
story. 


A. H. Dreher says he prefers to write 
juvenille fiction because it’s “fun”; how- 
ever, his story entit!ed, “Madge Decides”, in 
the October issue of Apropos, St. Louis, is 
evidence that he gets just as much fun out 
of writing “grown-up” stories. Madge starts 
an automobile race by deciding to marry 
either Don or Bob and then conspires with 
a village constable to hold Don and his high- 
powered motor while Bob flivvers in, a win- 
ner. 


The Manuscript Club of Boston has be- 
gun its season’s activities, with a series of 
criticism meetings. Members read _ their 
manuscripts which are criticised by those 
present. This literary society is ten vears 
o'd and has seventy-five members; all cf 
them active'y engaged in some branch of 
literary.work. The officers are: Mrs. Ger- 
trude Herrick, President; Mrs. Katherine 
Hale Russ, Ist Vice-President; Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Power Dalton, second Vice-President ; 
Frederic H. Sidney, Treasurer; Mrs. Elsie 
Kennison, Recording Secretary, Danna H. 
Kennison, Corresponding Secretary. 

The Executive Board members are: Dr. 
Walter B. Swift, Miss Edith Moulton, Miss 
Lucy L. Montgomery, Miss Grace Brown. 
Some of New Engiand’s most prominent 
writers are members of this club, among 
them, Dallas Lore Sharp, nature writer, 
and Sara Ware Bassett, fiction. 


Miss Blanche M. Preston, Georges Creek. 
Ky., is the winner of the $5.00 prize offered 
by V. Glenn Casner, of Repton, Ky. The 
title of her story is “Doc’s Wife.” 


WHENCE COMES GENIUS? 
By William Sanford. 


NLY the flippant speak of the mediccre 
writer as a genius. Only the fool 
speaks flippantly of the great writer as a 
genius. Whence comes genius? Ask not 
the question of mortal man for he cannot 
tell you. Ask it of the stars—they, at least, 
will reverence the question with silence. 

Near the close of the eighteenth century 
a boy was born over a stable a short dis- 
tance from London. His father was a 
hostler and his mother a liveryman’s daugh- 
ter, and the boy grew amid the odors of 
the stable and the sweat of many horses. 
He did not go to school after he -was six- 
teen.” He died before he was twenty-seven 
of consumption, which had also claimed his 
mother and brother. He said before he 
died that he was sorry he had left no im- 
mortal works behind him—nothing to make 
his friends proud of his memory. His name 
was John Keats, and a!though one hundred 
years have passed since he spoke those 
words we still read “The Eve of St. Agnes” 
and it will still be read long after we are 
dust. 

Samuel Langhorne Clemens — Mark 
Twain—poor, ragged litt!e boy taken from 
school at fifteen and put to work for his 
board. He lived to see Oxford confer 
upon him its greatest honor. He lived to 
be the honored guest of the most distin- 
guished people of two worlds. He lived to 
be one of the greatest writers this universe 
has ever known. 

While Eng!and was in the turmoil of 
1812 a boy was born at Landport, on the 
little island of Portsea, in Southhampton. 
He did not go to school after he was four- 
teen. His father, a clerk, went to prison 
and everything was sold or pawned. The 
little boy slept on some straw in an attic. 
One night he wrote a story and a!most in 
fear crept out and mailed it in a dark mail- 
box on a lonely street. 

It was published, and so overcome was 
this boy with joy and pride that he hid 
himself away in the dark, and there he 
dreamed of something better than the old 
and filthy factory in which he slaved. 
Something better did come. He died the 
greatest English novelist of the nineteenth 
century. His name was Charles Dickens. 

In Greenboro, North Carolina, during 
the second year of the Civil war William 

(Continued on page 48) 
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SIA 
YJ BOOK REVIEW | We 


THE LAMP OF FATE,” by MarGaret 
PEDLER (George H. Doran Company). 
In this splendid story the author has ably 

lived up to the reputation established for 
her by her previous works. It is the story 
of a beautiful and ta'ented woman wa!‘king 
through life seemingly unconscious of the 
ruined lives left in her wake. But there 
comes a ha't when the one man who made a 
difference came, judged her, and turned 
resolutely away. It is a story of deep love 
and passionate emotion filled with gripping 
situations which hold the readers’ interest 
to the very last word. 


“ONE THIRD OFF,” By Jrvine Coss, 

(George H. Doran Company). 

The name of Irvin Cobb appended to any 
volume implies that within the cover, the 
reader is to find a fund of wit and humor 
sure to reach the funny spot of the most 
thoroughly insulated grouch. And in this 
vo'ume the reader will readily see that 
the humorous Colonel from Kentucky has 
maintained his reputation, but hidden be- 
neath the humor of the words there is < 
subt'e phi!osophy that may well be heedec 
seriously. 


i 
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“DANGEROUS AGES,” ByRosrt Ma- 

CAULAY (Boni & Liveright). 

The theme of this new story by the author 
of “Potterism” seems to be the “dangerous” 
transition periods in the lives of women, 
but after portraying for the reader various 
characters of different ages, the story closes 
with the feeb!e conclusion that the danger- 
ous age lies somewhere between the cradle 
and the grave. In characters and in a vivid, 
interesting portrayal: of certain instances 
the story is very interesting and shows 
promise which it fails to carry out in its 
further development. Certain of these sit- 
uations however, are more than worth a 
reading of the book. 


“FISHING WITH A BOY”, By Leonarp 
Hutit (Stewart & Kidd). 
The tale of a rejuvenation is a most fit- 
ting sub-title for this story of the city man 
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broken in heaith and ordered out to the 
country for rest and recuperation, and the 
country lad. Interspersed with the humor 
of the narrative, there is much real “fish- 
lore” that may be well heeded by those am- 
bitious but as yet slightly versed in the art 
of angling. 


“EVERYDAY POEMS”, By Georce Et- 

IsTON (Stewart & Kidd). 

Poems about the matter of fact things that 
surround us in our daily life make up the 
contents of this recent addition to the library 
of verse. They are poems that all will un- 
cerstand and enjoy. We heartily concur 
with the publisher who has characterized it 
as intensely human verse that will cause a 
real thrill for those who admire real poetry. 
“THE ISLAND,” By Berroa RUNKLE, 

(Century Company). 

“The Island is a brief record of what be- 
fell a small group of people such as we all 
might know, more or less accidently brought 
together in busy New York. An ambitious 
young actress from the new West, an elderly 
spinster from ancient New England, a cor- 
poration lawyer in the full tide of success, 
a lady of society, a golden youth with every 
prospect smooth before him—these are the 
characters whose different upbringings, dif- 
ferent standards, upset each other’s lives. 
Without any fortuitous aid of plot, the 
drama, arising naturally, inevitably out of 
the conflict of ideals moves as inevitab!y to 
its climax, the conflict of will. 


“COBWEB”, By GrorGE AGNEW CHAM- 
BERLAIN, (Harper & Brothers). 


One thing that with perfect truth may be 
said about “Cobweb” is that it is not laid 
“a'ong conventional lines.” On the contrary, 
they are very unconventional, and also very 
unusual, but with resu'ts that are interesting 
throughout, although they may seem puzz- 
ling to some readers, and be provocative of 
liberal controversy among others. It is 
potent with witty dialogues, and especia!ly 
with some astounding theories and specu- 
lations, but with nothing that approaches 
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even a trend to obnoxious sensationalism or 
problems of social slush. In fact, it is a 
real new story in every sense of the term. 


“HAYTI”, By J. DrypeEN Kuser, (The 
Gorham Press). 


Even to this day there are many persons 
who, if they gave a thought to Hayti, would 
regard it as a country hopelessly involved in 
bloody revolution, held by a people with 
litt'e conception of the elements of civiliza- 
tion, and reveling in brutal ignorance. That 
is the general impression of the average 
reader about Hayti. 

3ut Mr. Kuser, in his book, presents 
Hayti in a vastly different light. He shows 
it as a country of opportunities which is 
entering upon its dawn of progress with 
most encouraging prospects. The book is 
liberally illustrated, from photographs, and 
in this respect revea!s many surprises in re- 
spect of beautiful scenery, fine specimens of 
architecture, and striking presentations of 
the Haytien peop!e and what they do. 





WHENCE COMES GENIUS? 
(Continued from page 46) 


Sydney Porter was born. He did not go 
to school after he was fifteen save in the 
school of life, in which he afterwards said 
he was educated. Often without money and 
hungry, drifting here and there, he at last 
became the greatest master of the short 
story of modern times. We know his work 
as those of O. Henry. 

The son of a butcher named Shakespeare 
finished his schooling at fifteen and helped 
his father stick cattle in England several 
centuries ago. But he was not to continue. 
One day he started on his long and memor- 
ab!e walk to London impelled by a power 
he could not understand. In London he, 
at last, became one of the King’s players, 
and later the greatest playwright this uni- 
verse has ever known. 

A peasant boy plowed the fields in a 
little village in Scotland a trifle over one 
hundred years ago, having left school at 
fifteen. He plowed the fields as his father 
and grandfather had plowed before him, 
but he did not see the grime and dirt, he 
did not see his coarse boots and ragged 
clothes. His mind was busy with poetry. 
A strange combination was it not—a plow- 
boy making poetry as his coarse, heavy 
boots followed in the furrow. Yet it was 
not many years after, that he stood in a 
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great hall in his native land, surrounded by 
great and illustrious men—while the Grand 
Lodge of Masons of Scotland toasted the 
name and fame of Robert Burns. 


Another boy was born in a little village 
in Scotland but seven months before Burns 
died. His parents were also peasants. The 
neighbors wagged their heads in disapproval 
when he was sent to school. They thought 
if he learned from books he would look 
down on a lowly father and a mother who 
could not write. He went to school until 
he was fourteen then walked eighty miles 
to Edinburgh. He often lacked food in 
those early days of struggle. He had mas- 
tered French and Latin before he was four- 
teen and now he taught a few pupils while 
studying, himself, for the church. He gave 
up the thought of the ministry and com- 
menced to write, but the public scoffed at 
his work and would have none of it. Yet 
it was not many years after before those 
peop!e and countless others bowed before 
the name of Thomas Carlyle. 


In the second year of the nineteenth 
century in the litt!e village of Nancy, 
France, there was born a boy. His father 
worked in the war office. His grandfather 
was a carpenter, his two aunts were seam- 
stresses, one married a baker, the other 
married a barber. The doctors said this 
little boy could not live, he was so frail 
and sickly, but he did live and day by day 
he grew stronger. At sixteen he left 
school. At fifteen he had won honorable 
mention from the French Academy, his 
literary offering competing with the work 
of the greatest literary men of the day, and 
before he died his flaming pen helped to 
change the whole destiny of France. His 
name was Victor Hugo. 


Many, many more famous writers there 
were whose schooling had been meager and 
to whom money came not save by great toil. 
But no power on this earth could keep them 
down, for the genius that makes them great 
was within them. 





TO HONOR JOYCE KILMER 


Joyce Kilmer is to be honored by a mem- 
orial library at Campion College, Prairie 
du Chien, Wis., where he has several warm 
friends among the faculty. Kilmer was ver) 
fond of the natural beauty of the place and 
his admirers feel that no better spot could 
be found for a memorial for him than 
among the trees he loved. 
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THE NEW ERA 


TO THE 


Literary, Musical and Art Crafts of America 
THE L. E. MUSIC COMPANY OF JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Offers one of the most attractive investment propositions yet placed before the 
lovers of worth-while creations. The day of makeshift lyrics, and equally poor 
musical compositions is fast passing away. This is evidenced by the return 
to favor of the waltz ballad and the demand for worth-while productions in all 
lines of creative endeavor. Realizing this, and being in full sympathy with the 
changing conditions the L. E. MUSIC COMPANY:-has been incorporated for 
the sole purpose of furthering this movement. 

To assist in this work we will want one active stockholder in each city. 
Such stockholders will not only participate in the profits of the business, but will 
be given the opportunity to act as our representatives in their particular localities. 
In addition to this careful consideration will be given to their own creative 
work, thereby making the investment one of triple value. 

When fully organized we will be in the market for suitable verse for all 
manner of greeting cards for holidays, birthdays, etc., as well as designs for 
calendars and art novelties of the better class. Later we will also be in the 
market for a limited number of worth-while short stories running from four 
to six thousand words. These to be on designated plots which will be furnished 
stockholders in our periodic announcements. Particulars concerning nature of 
storics, and manner in which they are to be used is withheld for copyright 
reasons. 

We now have on the market two very good dance numbers. One a Fox 
Trot, and the other an appealing One Step. During the week we will place 
“SOMEONE TO LOVE ME?” on the market. This is an exceptional high class 
waltz ballad. In about three weeks we will have a very inspiring lyrical march 
ready for distribution. This number will have a very broad market owing to 
its national appeal. October first we will place another delightful waltz ballad 
on the market. This one is dedicated to a Nationally known screen star. Our 
title covers will be as distinctive as our productions, and add materially to the 
value of all numbers. 

The L. E. MUSIC CO. is capitalized at twenty-five thousand dollars 
($25,000.00) divided into two thousand five hundred (2,500) shares, having a 
par value of ten dollars ($10.00) each, which are to be issued full paid and 
non-assessable. Only 1500 shares are ‘available for public subscription. Each 
state has been given very small quota, and beyond that the company reserves 
the right to reject any and all subscriptions. Those selected and approved will 
be given the opportunity of paying for the number ot shares subscribed for 
on a basis of ten dollars per month. 

This is an opportunity you should consider quickly and pass on now. To- 


morrow may be too late. 


L. E. MUSIC CO., Creators of Worthwhile Songs Jacksonville, Fla. 





USE THIS COUPON TODAY 











L. E. MUSIC COMPANY, 1843 Laura St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Enclosed find $ (on account) (in full) to cover my subscription 


shares at a par value of $10.00 per share in the L. E. Music 
Company, now being incorporated under the laws of the State of Florida for 
($25,000) Twenty-five Thousand Dollars. Shares to be issued full paid and 


non-assessable. 


Name 
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THE WRITER'S MARKET 


All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announcements 
of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 








LITT 








MARKET QUERIES 


A department devoted to suggesting possible markets for 
your manuscripts. In writing to this department PLEASE 
OBSERVE THE FOLLOWING RULES: (1)Address all 
questions to The QUERY MAN, c/o The Writer's Digest. 


(2) DO NOT SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPTS. (3) De- 
scribe your manuscript in not more than fifty words. 
Questions of greater length will not be printed. (4) En- 


close a stamped self-addressed envelope if you wish a direct 
reply. (5) Remember, there is no attempt to guarantee a 
sale of your manuscript. The Query Man will suggest a 
list of possible markcts and he will conscientiously try to 
list the best possible markets. 


K. C. M., Denver, Colo. Where would 
you sell an article on the interesting process 


Answer. Try: American Lumberman, 
Chicago; Building Materials, Detroit; Co- 
lumbia River and Oregon Timberman, 
Portland; Hardwood Record, Chicago; 
Lumber, St. Louis. 





A. J. C., Columbus, Ohio. One of the 
meter readers employed by our local gas 





‘company tells some exceedingly interesting 


stories of attempts to tamper with home 
gas meters, and of how and why these 





of curing the wood to be used in making failed. Where would you offer a MS. 
costly violins ? captioned: IN THE DAY’S WORK OF 

Answer. Try: Am. THE METER MAN? 
Lumberman, Chicago; Answer. Try: Am. 
Hardwood Record, Announcement Gas Engineering Jour- 


Chicago; Popular Sci- 
ence, N. Y.; Illustrated 
World, N. Y.; Music 


will print 


Beginning with this issue the Query Man 
in this column a list of possible 
markets in answer to queries from rcaders of 


nal, N. Y.; Domestic 
Engineering, Chicago; 
Gas Age, New York; 


Trades, N. Y.; Violin 
World, N. Y.; Vio- 
linist, Chicago. 


The Writer’s Digest describing manuscripts 
which they want to sell. 

Please observe the rules concerning these 
inquiries and remember that the Query Man 


Gas World, 8 Bouverie 
St., London; Jrul. of 
Electricity, Power and 





H. E. J., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Cincinnati has 
some interesting motor 
street sweepers for 
clearing snow in win- 
ter. Where would an 
article on these sell ? 

Answer. Try: Com- 


excecd fifty words. 
be printed. 


every manuscript. 





will not read your manuscript. 
an answer, describe your manuscript in not to 
Longer questions will not 


Remember, also, that the Query Man cannot 
guarantee that your manuscript will sell. No 
human being can do that, but he will try to 
suggest the best possible markets for each and 


If you want Gas, San Francisco. 
H.1. B., Chicago, Jil. 
Some time ago I was 
given the opportunity 
of witnessing the 
manufacture of the 
brightly-colored — g’ass 


THE EDITOR. ‘ 
balls used a'most uni- 








mercial Vehicle, N. Y.; 

Motor, N. Y.; American City, N. Y.; High- 
way Magazine, c/o Armco Co., New York 
—Chicago; Grit, Williamsport, Pa.; and in 
the winter, the Sunday editors of large city 
newspapers, if the article emphasizes the 
timely subject of clearing the snow. 

H. E. J.. New York. A friend of mine, 
just back from the devastated regions of 
Europe, has some exceptionally interesting 
photographs picturing the use of every 
available scrap of lumber for reconstruction 
purposes. Many of the uses to which lum- 
ber is being put there appear to our local 
lumbermen to be unique. Where would an 
article on: LUMBER’S BIG BIT IN RE- 
BUILDING EUROPE find a sale? 





versally on Christmas 
trees. | took many pictures of the process. 
Where could an article on the subject be 
paced? ; 

Answer. Try: Toys and Novelties 
Chicago ; Playthings, New York City; Toys 
and Fancy Goods’ Trader, 40 Fleet St.. 
London; Merchant's Trade Journal, Des 
Moines, and, about three weeks in advanc« 
of their Christmas issues, the Sunday sup- 
plements of almost any of the larger Amer 
ican newspapers. 


J.O.J., Elgin, Ill. An elephant attache 
to a small circus touring our state rai 
amuck some time ago. His keepers gave 
me a most interesting account of what 
causes animals to misbehave in that way, 
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OF IMPORTANCE TO EVERY WRITER 


The New Edition of 1001 Places to 
Sell Manuscripts 





HE great desk book for every writer who would keep fully informed regarding 
the market for manuscripts. 

It brings to the writer the pertinent, exact information about a vast range 
of markets for book manuscripts, serials, short stories, articles, travel work, juvenile 
stories, essays, photoplays, post-card sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, 
plays, photographs, ideas, songs, humor—in fact everything in the way of literary 
material—that will enable the writer to dispose of his work to advantage. “1001 
Places to Sell Manuscripts” is the great How to Sell, What to Sell, and Where to 
Sell Guide for all writers. 


My copy of 1001 Places to Sell Manyscripts writers. I expect to refer to it often.—I. T. J., 
came today. I am much pleased with it. It is far Lansing, Mich. nara : : 
and away better than the old book, of which I 1001” arrived, and it is entirely satisfactory.— 


zg. &.. Peterboro, N. 
neve 6 Sony. It is certainly = book that every I acknowledge with thanks copy of 1001 Places 


writer should have, I wish you success with your to Sell a I find it full of valuable sug- 


good work.—L. T. C., Oshkosh, Wis g gestions.—J. N. K., Wasington, D. 
2 1001 Places” came safely to hand as promised. “1001” received. Its make-up is good, its print 
Thank-you. It seems comprehensive enough to _ js better, it gives ambition a real impetus.— 


prove helpful to “all sorts and conditions” of C., Frankford, Ind. 


This is the eleventh edition of this work. For twenty ycars it has been recognized 
as the standard guide to the market for all classes of literary material. No writer 
who is offering manuscripts for publication can afford to.do without it. A single new 
market opened to you—a single sale of your least important manuscript—will more 
than repay its cost. 

It will help you to sell manuscripts) NOW READY. PRICE $2.50. 


(Catalogue of 25 other helpful books for writers sent on request.) 
JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 





THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU 
Criticisms and Revision of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organization has been helping writers to perfect 
and to make salable their work. It was begun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his direct control. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his exclusive attention, and all manuscripts sub- 
mitted will be read and advised upon by himself personally. 

Mr. Reeve has for many years been engaged in various branches of literary work 
—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines which have had 
cumulative effect in giving a very full understanding of editorial needs and require- 
ments. This experience can be applied to your own needs. 

The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 


16000 words OF TOO8. ..45655 ck vcvass $ .75 | Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 
RODS Ge SONG WIE. o55 55 oivicceesce cede 1.25 cents for each additional 1000. Special 
SOOD 10 BOOU WOKS. 05. os cies siveise seen 2.00 rates for book manuscripts of more 
3000 to 4000 words..............0.. 2.60 than 20,000 words, and for verse. Send 
4000 £05000 WOrESs <6. <05.s00000s00: 3.20 for full explanatory circular. 


Address: *JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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will pay $1 for each letter published. No 


and what is done to prevent their doing 
mischief. Both young folk and their elders 
should be interested in the tale. Where 
would you try it? 

Answer. Try: Our Dumb Animals, 
Boston; Animals’ Friend, Portugal St., 
London; Metiodist Sunday School Pbs., 
Toronto; Grit, Williamsport, Pa.; Forest 
‘and Stream, New York. 

A. O. I., San Francisco, Cal. I learn 
that much of the p!atinum extracted from 
the old teeth for which so many concerns 
now advertise goes into jewelry of varied 
sorts. How the teeth are brought together 
from cubbies everywhere; how the metal 
is withdrawn from them; then, how this ts 
reworked into settings of many sorts, is 
most interesting. Where would I probably 
find a market for the article? 

Answer. Try: American Jeweler, Chi- 
cago; Manufacturing Jeweler, Providence, 
R. 1.; Jeweler’s Circular Weekly, New 
York; Trader and Canada Jeweler, Tor- 
onto; National Jeweler, Chicago. 





Prize Contests 

Every three months, until further notice, 
beginning December, “Life,” 17 West 31st 
St., New York City, will award a $100 
prize for the best Life line published during 
the previous three months. In the mean- 
time, Life lines accepted will be paid for at 
the rate of $5.00 each on acceptance. 

The American Bee Journal is offering 
prizes of $10 and $5, and a bee book for 
best letter of less than 300 words about the 
most attractive feature of the Journal for 
the year 1921. Also offering prizes of $10 
and $5 and several bee books for best photo- 
graphs of beekeeping subjects suitable for 
reproduction in American Bee Journal. 
Contests close January Ist. All material for 
contests should be addressed to contest edi- 
tor of American Bee Journal, Hamilton, 
Illinois. Specimen copies will be sent free 
on request. Particulars in November issue 
out on November Ist. 

The Chicago Tribune, Chicago, will pay 
$1 for every letter printed dealing with a 
funny little incident connected with the 
habit of snoring. If anyone in your family 


snores, and you tried to prevent it, tell how 
you did it. 

Tell who your favorite actor or actress 
on screen or stage is and why in 100 words 
or less, writing on one side of the paper, 
and send it to the Chicago Tribune. 


They 





manuscripts will be returned. Address 
“Actors,” The Tribune, Chicago, Ills. 

For brief original bright children’s say- 
ings, under the title, “What Children Are 
Saying,” The Wisconsin News, Milwaukee, 
Wis., are paying $1. $1 is also paid for 
concise (under 100 words) accounts of 
“What is Your Ambition?” and “How I 
Earned Pin Money”. Address Magazine 
Editor. Prudence Penny, in addition, offers 
$1 for the best recipe contributed each. day. 

The Southern Ruralist, 116 East Hunter 
St., Atlanta, Ga. is offering $2 each for 
acceptable articles on how to make labor- 
saving devices, tools, machinery, etc., for 
the farm. Also prizes amounting to $200 
for the best device turned in during the year. 

The Daily News, New York, is paying $1 
for “Bright Sayings of Children,” “The 
Most Embarrassing Moment of My Life,” 
and “The Best Joke 1 Ever Heard”. 

Sclence and iuvention, 233 Fulton St., 
New York, pays $3 for the best joke sub- 
mitted each month. They also pay $1 each 
for jokes accepted and published. Scientific 
jokes are preferred. 

Seton Music Company, 266 Contest Dept., 
920 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ills. is offer- 
ing prizes of $10, $25, $15, and ten of $2 
ach. Only two verses and a chorus. Con- 
test closes January Ist, 1922. 

The Evening Post, 20 Vesey St., New 
York, N. Y., offers a weekly prize of $5 for 
the best short articles of 300 words suggest- 
ing new places for week-end outings for 
walkers, motorists, or others. These are 
used on the Evening Post weekly “Outing 
Page.” Available contributions that are not 
prize winners will be bought at regular 
rates. 

The Atlantic Monthly is offering three 
cash prizes to college students—first, $100 ; 
second, $50; third, $25. And three to high 
school students—first, $100; second, $54; 
third, $25, for the three best stories in each 
group written during the academic year cf 

1921-1922. The contest is open to all stud- 
ents regularly enrolled in classes that ise 
the Atlantic Monthly as a test. No limit is 
set to the number of stories which each 
student may submit, but the contestant is 
advised to concentrate upon one. The 
stories submitted must bear the instructor’s 
endorsement. The stories must reach the 
office of the Atlantic Monthly by April 15th, 
1922. The award of prizes will be an- 
nounced in the June issue of the Atlant: 
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$1,250.00 IN CASH PRIZES 


CONTEST JUST STARTED 


First Prize $500.00 


Send at Once for Full Particulars 
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START TODAY, Don’t say ‘‘Let George Do It’? But Get Busy 





Musical Classic 


America’s Breeziest 


Song Magazine 


Music, Lyrics, Fiction, Poems, Parodies and Truth. Motion 
Picture, Music World and Vaudeville Departments. The 
Articles in One Issue are worth the year’s subscription price. 
By such writers as A. H. Newton, Lee Ice, Fred Keats, Jack 
Bainer, Len Fleming, June Olcott, Bob Mason, Theo. Munson, 
Arthur Neale, Harry A. Glynn and others. 


Subscription Price 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
All Over the World se Ten Cents a Copy 
Advertising Rates on Request 


TH] TTT HOOKS muuuumeul 


MUSICAL CLASSIC IS A GLOOM CHASER 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS TODAY 


Tomorrow Never Comes. Today is the 
Tomorrow You Worried About Yesterday 


Musical Classic, South Bend, Indiana 
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Monthly. Ownership of the selected prize 
stories rests with Atlantic Monthly Com- 
pany. 

The Cleveland Metal Products Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is offering a first prize of 
$1000, a second prize of $500, a third prize 
of $250, a fourth prize of $150, a fifth prize 
of $100, and 995 other merchandise prizes, 
for the best letters on “Handy Uses of the 
Perfection Oil Heater.” The company 
wants particularly new and unusual uses of 
the oil heater. The contest closes Decem- 
ber 10th, 1921. Letters must be addressed 
to the Contest Department of the Company 
at Cleveland, Ohio. It would be well for 
intending contributors to obtain a circular in 
regard to this contest, which contains an 
entry blank, from local hardware dealers, 
or stores selling the Perfection Oil Heater. 

Three prizes of $100 each, are to be 
offered next season by the United Neighbor- 
hood Houses of New York for the best one 
act play, the best community pageant, and 
the best spring festival. No restrictions are 
placed on the scenes or the subject matter, 
but those having an elevating, constructive 
idea will be given the preference. Manu- 
scripts should be sent by registered mail, the 
author’s registry receipt to be considered 
sufficient acknowledgment, to the Arts and 
Festivals Committee of the United Neigh- 
borhood Houses, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 
before March Ist, 1922. 

The .Journal, Milwaukee, Wis., offers 
weekly prizes of $8, $5, $2 for recipes and 
menus—the subject of which is announced 
each Sunday. Contributions must be in the 
Journal office by Thursday of each week. 
Address Sue System, Cookery Corner. 

Alfred E. Ross, 141 Clifton St., New 
Haven, Conn., offers a prize of fifty dollars 
to the person sending in the best article on 
hunting and trapping in the state in which 
the contestant ‘resides. The writer should 
give a description of the general physical 
geography of the state, together with an 
account of its climate, natural resources, and 
industries. Finally the contestant should 
state definitely what fur-bearing creatures 
are to be found and also what game and fish 
are extant. Photographs may be used as 
illustrations. The contest closes March 31st, 
1922. 


Literary and Fiction Magazines 

PICTORIAL REVIEW, Seventh Ave. 
and 39th St., New York City, is a monthly 
publication that reports on 


manuscripts 


within 48 hours and pays on acceptance. 
Arthur. T. Vance, the editor, writes that 
they are in need of short fiction, and use no 
photographs. 


WAYSIDE TALES, Chicago, Illinois, 
write: “We are in need of fiction, chiefly 
action stories of adventure, mystery and 
romance, and shall be glad to have you sub- 
mit other manuscripts. 


THE MIDLAND, Iowa City, Iowa, 
write: “We publish short stories of the 
highest literary merit ; descriptive and nar- 
rative sketches; and informal essays. . In 
this material preference is given to work 
dealing with the Middle West and written 
by middle-western people ; but other work of 
American subject and authorship is gladly 
considered and is often accepted. We ac- 
cept nothing which is not American in auth- 
orship and subject matter. We publish also 
poetry in both the regular metres and free 
verse.” John T. Frederick is the Editor. 
The Midland does not pay for material. 

EVERYDAY LIFE, 337 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, Ills., have all the material they 
can use until January 1922. They use stor- 
ies from 2000 to 2500 words. Love stories 
of a clean, wholesome nature suitable for 
family reading. They report on manuscripts 
about two weeks after receipt, and pay on 
acceptance. 


THE FUTURIST, 2415 Dunkeld Place, 
Denver, Colo., monthly; per copy 25c, per 
year $2.85 (is a new publication organized 
by writers, who favor giving the reader lit- 
erary columns, instead of advertising pages. 
“Short stories and articles under 3000 
words, that are realistic and different are 
the foundations of this journal. Remember, 
that realism touches its poles in Tarking- 
ton’s Penrod and Dostoyevsky’s criminals. 
The fluffy, dimpling sketches, that abound 
in today’s popular magazines, we would not 
consider, if submitted by Shakespeare him- 
self. Verse and drawing will also find a 
market with us. All manuscripts are re- 
ported on within five days, and payment is 
made upon publication”. The Editor is 
Ramon Fe. 

THE WATSON SERVICE, Yuma, N. 
C., write: “We have all the material that 
we will need for some time to come, so we 
are not wanting anything submitted to us 
except verse, and then we do not pay any- 
thing for it, but review it with our com 
pliments for The Post Opinion if accepted 
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THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLI- 
CATION HOUSE, Ninth and Sansom Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., of which Grant Hultberg 
is the Business Manager, have all the 
Christmas material they can possibly use. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS, 205 West Mon- 
roe St., Chicago, Ills., is a monthly, using 
articles on child training, sociology, com- 
munity service, short fiction with a not toc 
obvious moral, serial fiction of two to six 
parts, verse (good in quality) 4 to 16 lines, 
boys’ and girls’ stories, articles, verse, ad- 
venture. No article or story more than 
2000 words in length can be accepted. 500 
to 1800 word stories or articles are pre- 
ferred. Photographs and drawings can be 
used. Most manuscripts are reported on 
immediately, and payment is made in the 
month following acceptance. The rates 
vary according to the value of the material 
and the standing of the author. The Editor 
is Caroline Alden Huling. 


CANADIAN COUNTRYMAN, 198 
Richmond St., Toronto, Canada, is a weekly, 
using short stories of about 3000 words. 
Stories of country life preferred. Manu 
scripts are reported on at once, and pay- 
ment is made on publication. The Fditor 
is Daniel McKee. ;, 


VOGUE, 19 West 44th St., is a semi- 
monthly costing $6.00 per year, 35 cents 
per copy, whose editor is Edna Woolman 
Chase, who writes: “Special travel articles 
are our present special needs.” Photographs 
can be used. They report as quickly as 
possible on manuscripts, and pay on ac- 
ceptance. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 9 Arling- 
ton St., Boston, 17, Mass., at present can- 
not accept new material as they have such 
a quantity on hand. 


PEOPLE’S POPULAR MONTHLY, 
Des Moines, Iowa, are just now over- 
stocked, and will be so until February 1st. 
The Managing Editor is Elizabeth B. Can- 
aday. 


ELBEETEE MAGAZINE, Hudson 
Heights, N. J. The Editor is Chas. Merlin. 
This magazine is now in its fourth year, and 
is now announcing a change in policy. From 
now on it will appear as an illustrated 
monthly. It wants short fiction, preferably 
from 500 to 1000 words in length. Stories 
must be well-written, concise and plotty, 
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BOOKS 


THAT EVERY WRITER NEEDS 








THE WRITER’S DESK BOOK 
By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


Here is a most needed reference work on questions 
of punctuation, capitalization, spelling, compound 
words paragraphing, spacing, italics, abbreviations, 
numerals, correct and faulty diction, etc. It is a 
book that should always be on your work desk. 


Price Postpaid... os... 50 cccccves $1.25 


WRITING FOR THE MAGAZINES 
By J. BERG ESENWEIN 


This book is crammed with exactly the kind of infor- 
mation that writers, seeking to place work in the 
current magazines, need. It thoroughly treats of the 
subject, taking up this many-sided phase of writing 
from every angle. Young writers cannot afford to be 
without just such a guide as this is. 


ated TONE, 6 occ Sox catia oo $2.00 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 
By E. M. WICKES 


Here is a book that every person who aspires to be 
a song writer should have. It is more than a text 
book. It is, in fact, a valuable treatise on the philos- 
ophy of catering to the world’s needs. Every phase 
of song writing is thoroughly discussed in a manner 
most beneficial and helpful. If you want to write a 
song, get this book. 
Price Powtgnld « 060.0605 50000 $1.75 


THE ART OF VERSIFICATION 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN 
and MARY ELEANOR ROBERTS 


The most complete, practical and helpful working 
hand book ever issued on the Principles of Poetry 
and the Composition of all Forms of Verse. Every 
ambitious writer of poetry should have a copy of this 
wonderful volume. It will guide the way to many 
successes. 

Price Postpaid... .. i... scsi $2.00 


The Writer’s Digest 
K-14 Butler Building -I- Cincinnati, Ohio 








USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 
K-14 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed please find $.......5.vcssevcccccocceseses 
Send me by return mail, postpaid: 
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Announcement 


The truth about your song dur- 
ing November for 25c. Price 
after December Ist will be one 
dollar. Questions answered. 
Work protected while in my 


hands. 


ie 


SPECIAL WRITER, 
Sistersville, W. Va. 








WRITER OF SONGS THAT LIVE 


Original airs to your words with scien- 
tific harmony and artistic setting. Tuneful 
melodies for light or humorous verse. 
Brilliant melodies for concert or waltz 
songs. Arias in majestic style for serious 
verse. Devotional style for sacred words. 
Poetry revised if necessary. Candid opinion 
given. Only those who desire first-class 
work, solicited. 


For particulars address, 


M. M. SHEDD, 


4315 Drexel Blvd. Chicago 








I WILL TYPE YOUR MANUSCRIPT 
neatly and_ efficiently, returning it 
promptly, including one carbon copy; 
45 cents per thousand words. Will pay 
return postage. 

A. J. LABELL, 


6352 Maryland Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








SONG POEM SERVICE 
Will write vou a song Poem on any subject, 
or to any tune. Work guaranteed and 
service prompt. 

H. J. HILES, 
1112 Chapel St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








READING AND CRITICISM 


Poetry—Careful reading and criticism by 
experienced writer. 


MRS. E. CRIGHTON 
4727 Lake Park Avenue, Chicago, III. 











with smash-between-the-eyes denouements. 
The magazine is greatly interested in the 
new writer, and will give him every oppor- 
tunity. Arrangements for publication will 
be made direct!y with the author. Elbeetee 
being primarily a semi-pro publication in- 
tended for the youth of America, it does 
not now pay cash for its material. 

HOME OCCUPATIONS, The Stork 
Card Co., lowa City, Iowa, is a monthly 
publication. Its Editor is C. B. Isaac. They 
can use brief articles telling how peop‘e are 
making money at home. Give all essential 
facts which will enable other people to do 
the same, and eliminate all unnecessary talk 
about it. A brief account of the manner in 
which the opportunity was found is not out 
of place, provided it will help others find 
their own opportunities. Articles longer 
than two pages, double-spaced typing, can- 
not be used, and shorter ones are preferred. 
No photographs can be used. Payment is 
made on acceptance by the editor of an arti- 
cle for this publication. At present they are 
holding some material which will possibly 
be available for future use. However, if 
authors do not wish material held so long, 
it will be promptly returned on request of 
the author for same. 

THE REVIEWER, 206 North Harrison 
St., Richmond, Va., is a monthly; per year, 
$3.00; per copy 25c. Editor, Mary D. 
Street. At present they are not paying for 
contributions. They print essays, reviews 
of books, and stage plays, and an occasional 
graceful, well-written poem. 

THE HIKER, Detroit, Mich., per vear, 
$2.00; Weekly ; Editor, Dr. Frank J. Potter. 
The Hiker is in the market for a complete 
story each month of about 5000 words. 
These stories must have a _ punch and 
though they may be on any theme, they 
must have a soldier for the chief character. 
They would prefer to have military, army, 
navy, marine, National Guard or Veteran 
stuff. Stories with a lot of propaganda and 
description will not be accepted. 

SATYR, Box 2173, Boston, Mass.. is a 
new monthly magazine. Charles Ho!brook 
is the Editor. 

MUSICAL CLASSIC, South Bend, Ind., 
are always in the market for articles not 
over 600 words on “How I Made Good”. 
Also short stories with a plot concerning 
music not over 2400 words. Will pay on ac- 


cey tance. 
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THE TARGET, 420 Plum St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. (A paper for boys—one of the 
Sunday school publications of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church), is edited by Harold }. 
Sheridan. The first issue of this magazine 
will appear January, 1922. Well written 
fiction of interest to boys of the early teens 
is being purchased. Out-of-door stories are 
especially desirable. Stories involving 
crime, hold-ups, shooting, or trapping are 
not desired. This magazine needs _par- 
ticularly reliable and well-written articles 
of from 100 to 1,500 words dealing with 
topics that appeal to boys. These should 
be illustrated with photographs, if possible, 
for which extra payment is made. 

LONE SCOUT JUNIOR, 3 Blenheim 
Apts., Norwood, Ohio, is edited and printed 
by Olin Joslen. This is a magazine devoted 
to any subject in which young boys are 
interested. They do not pay for material. 


Agricultural Publications 

FARM AND HOME, Springfield, Mass., 
is issued monthly. M. R. Reynolds, Man- 
aging Editor, writes: “We use excellent 
verse both for Juvenile and the Home De- 
partment. Small line drawings of handy 
household contrivances with short descrip- 
tion. Fiction for the boys and girls. Short. 
unusual items of interest for fillers ranging 
anywhere from 100 to 400 words in length. 
Articles which will help the women both 
with their housework and family, and good 
short stories ranging anywhere from 1800 
to 10,000 words. The fact that Farm and 
Home is a farm paper should not induce 
contributors to send only stories laid in a 
country environment. People in the country 
usually prefer to read about people living 
in the city. We a!so can use some special 
articles on good community work.” They 
pay $3.00 to $6.00 per column of about 750 
words on publication, and report immedi- 
ately on manuscripts. 

THE RICE JOURNAL AND SOUTH- 
ERN FARMER, Beaumont, Texas, a 
monthly, charging 25c per copy; $3.00 per 
year for Foreign and $2.00 for Domestic. 
The Managing Editor, Wellington Brink, 
writes: “The Rice Journal and Southern 
Farmer circulates among rice growers, rice 
millers, rice brokers, rice jobbers and im- 
porters and exporters of rice in Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas, California, the large trad- 
ing centers, Cuba, Porto Rico, China, Ja- 
pan, the Philipines, Hawaii, and other 
foreign countries. We can use a wide 
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Occult Books 


By DR. J.C. F. GRUMBINE 
World Renowned Psychologist 


“Easy Lessons in Occult Science,” paper, 50c: 
“Psychology of Color,” fascinating, 75c; “Child 
Psychology.”” for grown-ups, 75c; ‘ Clairvoyance,” 


c'oth, teaches you how to use your psychic sight to 
enter the spiritual world as did Swedenborg con 
scivusly, $1.59; “Clairaudience,’”’ how to hear spirit 
voices in a sane way, 75c; “Psychometry,” or sixth 
sense, how unfolded, 50c; “Telepathy,’”’ teaches how 
to trensmit thoughts, cloth, $1.50; paper, 75c; “‘Mel- 
chizedeck,” or the “Secret Doctrines of the Bible,” 
cloth, $1.00; “Spirit World—Where and What it is,” 
50c; “New Thought Religion,’”’ a most helpful book, 
5Cc. Send stamped addressed envelope for free de- 
lineation with an order for one book above listed to 


Dr. J. C. F. Grumbine 


1916 East 105th Street o] Cleveland, Ohio 








The Meat of the Nut! 
“TWENTY RULES FOR PERSONAL 
EFFICIENCY IN LITERARY 
EFFORT” 


You cannot afford not to own, digest, and practice 
these rules. They are the product of experience. 


AN INVESTMENT IS NOT AN 
EXPENSE! 


Give yourself the advantage of this definite, pointed, 
and practical help. A valuable Correspondence Course 
in a nutshell. Send today. Only one dollar. Price 
subject to advance. 


EMMA GARY WALLACE, 
Dept. A, Auburn, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS typed in correct form, 
35c per 1000 words, one carbon. You may 
choose the type faces and italics you wish 
used. Sample of work free. Prompt service. 


DONALD COOLEY 


1694 HEWITT AVE., ST. PAUL, MINN. 








TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


A black, non-filling, ‘““Xclnt’” Brand ribbon for 
50c or $5.50 per dozen. You are now paying 
75c to $1 for the same quality. 


W. P. BIDWELL 


2324 So. WAYNE AVE. FORT WAYNE, IND. 








MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY 
211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 
Submit your productions. Nineteen years’ 
experience enables us to render all kinds of 
literary service at reasonable rates. 
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DEPENDABILITY 


is the keynote of success—in the typing 
and revising business as well as any other. 
Writers who gave us a trial at our intro- 
ductory rate of 20 cents were so well 
pleased, and reciprocated so generously with 
further work at our regular rate, that we 
are reluctantly compelled to suspend the 
trial offer and re-establish the regular rate 
of 50 cents a thousand words. 

Recently, a manuscript typed and revised 
by us, was printed in a leading magazine 
exactly as presented except for the omis- 
Sion of one paragraph and the substitution 
of two semi-colons for periods. We do not 
give the editors much opportunity for blue- 
penciling. If you find a single typographical 
error or a mis-spelled word in our typing 
we will cheerfully refund every cent of the 
fee. 

Submit MSS. or Write 
AvuTuHors’ Typinc & REvisING BUREAU 


Muscadine, Ala. 








Photoplays TYPED! Plays TYPED!! 
Stories TYPED!!! 

PRICE—50c per thousand words, includ- 

ing one carbon copy. GUARANTEE— 

Accuracy, Neatness, Speed in Delivery. 

ADDRESS—Ellen Hill, 4850 Langley Ave., 
Dept. W, Chicago. 








Manuscripts Read, Revised and Criticised 
MRS. MARISTAN CHAPMAN 


Offers Constructive Criticism and 
Instruction in pes to egal 
Workers. i=! 


Room 50, Mutual Life Bldg, ‘itil i, 








AUTHORS—Experienced Authors’ Agent, 
Reader and critic. Specializes in short stories. 
Reading tee, $1.00 for 3000 words, $2.00 for 5000 
words. Includes short criticism. Report within 
week. Circular on request. 


MRS. RACHEL WEST CLEMENT 
Chew and Meehan Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








RESEARCHES: Technical, scientific, eco- 
nomic, historical, medical, bibliographies, 
digests and summaries. Articles prepared 
in technical, scientific, popular or feature 


style. 
Wm. R. Reinicke, 
184 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. 
Temporary rates, 30c per 1000 for 10,000 
words or more. Less than 10,000, 35c per 
1000. Carbon copy, 10c per 1000 extra. 
W. G. Swinnerton, 


Box 403-B, Stamford, Conn. 











variety of articles of interest to any 
considerable group of our readers. Each 
number carries six or eight special illus- 
trated feature articles, the rest of the 
magazine being devoted to items of news of 
interest to rice people, and to market notes. 
The Rice Journal has such a large number 
of friends, some of whom have been reading 
our pages for two decades, that it is not 
necessary for us to purchase many manu- 
scripts. Contributors should enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelopes. In case of 
acceptance, acknowledgment is made 
promptly, and payment is made on publica- 
tion, according to the special merits of the 
article.” 


FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 143 Univer- 
sity Ave., Toronto, Ont., is issued weekly. 
The price per year is $2.00. They use ag- 
ricultural articles and articles of interest to 
farm women. J. L. Rutledge is the Editor. 
Manuscripts are paid for on publication. 


NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD, 
Springfield, Mass., costs $1.00 per year 
and 5c per copy. The Assistant Editor, who 
is M. R. Reynolds, writes us: “We are al- 
ways on the market for excellent verse both 
for our adu't pages and for our juvenile 
department. Short articles and practical. 
new household and home ideas are in de- 
mand. Short stories ranging anywhere fron: 
750 words to 2000 words can usually find 
a place providing they are high enough 
class. We pay anywhere from $2.50 to 
$5.00 a column of about 750 words on pub- 
lication, depending on character and worth 
of manuscripts, and report immediately. 


FARM, STOCK AND HOME, 412-416 
Sixth St., So., Minneapolis, Minn., are not 
in the market for general material. They 
do not run any stories, neither do they take 
agricultural matter furnished by profes- 
sional writers who may or may not be con- 
versant with what they are writing about. 
All the material that goes into Farm, Stock 
and Home is provided by their own staff. 

CALIFORNIA FARMER, 
Rural World, 236-240 S. Hill Street, 
Los Angeles, California. The Manag- 
ing Editor of this semi-monthly eagt 


formerly 


zine writes: “The editorial policy - 
of broad scope, handling news fens 
of interest to farmers, science and 


Home 
farm- 
Manuscripts are re 


inventions pertaining to farming. 
made devices for the home or farm; 
ing experiences, etc. 
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ported on within three days, and the rate of 
$4.00 per column is paid on publication. 
Photographs can be used. 


THE MISSOURI RURALIST, 
Pine St., St. Louis, Mo., with which the 
Journal of Agriculture has been merged last 
February, “have no editorial needs just now 
since their large list of contributing editors 
and likewise the department editors of the 
Capper Farm Press are supplying them 
with practically double the amount of mater- 
ial they have room for.” This was written 
by the Associate Editor, George F. Jordan. 


THE AMERICAN BOTANIST, Joliet, 
Illinois, is issued quarterly. Willard N. 
Clute, the. Editor, writes: “We publish 
very little except original observations. 
The magazine stands in relation to popu- 
lar botany about as the technical jour- 
nals stand to medicine. Most of our contri- 
butions are “for the good of the cause” and 
the authors expect no pay. Their main ob- 
ject is to have their ideas and notes prop- 
erly presented. The magazine is in a pe- 
culiar sense the contributors’ own. They 
make it, and they take pleasure in doing so. 
Its readers are plant students, gardeners and 
nature-lovers everywhere. Anybody who 
would like to exam‘ne it may have the cur- 
rent number for 25c. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on by return mail. 


THE INDIANA FARMER’S GUIDE, 
Huntington, Ind., use articles of a practical 
nature dealing with subjects of interest to 
country peop!e. From 500 to 800 word arti- 
cles preferred. Photos that can be used in 
illustration of some phase of farm life 
must be clear and sharp in detail and typi- 
cally rural. Do not buy poetry nor cartoons. 
They report on manuscripts within a week, 
and pay on publication, at space rates. Pho- 
tos are additional. T. L. Wheeler is the 
Editor. 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 190 
State St., Chicago, Ills., write: “The arti- 
cles that we want are those which deal con- 
structively with some phase of fruit grow- 
ing that is of state or national interest. 
Articles should contain not more than 2000 
words. Wherever possible, we prefer that 
writers communicate with us regarding arti- 
cles of local or special interest tofruit grow- 
ers.” E. H. Favor is the Managing Editor. 
They report on manuscripts promptly, and 
pay on acceptance. 


THE FARM JOURNAL, 230 S. 7th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., “uses short crisp articles 
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Editorial Service 


for writers, embracing criticism, revision, 
typewriting, marketing. Not stereotyped 
advice and mechanical correction, but 
conscientious, individual service. Criti- 
cism 50c per 1000 words. 


H. K. ELLINGSON 


Box 523 Co!orado Springs, Colo. 











ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATIONP 

Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle 
your work for you. The charge for 
straight copying is 50c a thousand words 
or part thereof; the copying with editorial 
revision, 75c a thousand, and for a con- 
structive criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write 
for particulars. 


RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 


FRANKLIN TURNPIKE - - ALLENDALE, N. J. 


SPARE TIME 


Earn good money weekly working for the fifth 
largest industry in the world. No experience or 
capital required. Send 25c for particulars. 

S. C. NEWBERN, McCAUSLAND, IOWA 














TYPEWRITERS 


Remington’s, Underwoods, Royals, L. C. Smiths, 
and Monarchs rented, sold, and exchanged. Will 
sell on easy monthly payments of only $4.00 per 
month. Free course in touch typewriting with 
each typewriter. For Free Scholarship and full 
particulars, address 

CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rocers, Ono. 





WRITERS! If you want the best copy you 
ever received send your MSS to me. 
You'll call again. Typed with carbon 


copy for 30c per 1000 words. I pay post- 
age. 
V. GLENN CASNER, Repton, Ky. 








LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Authors’ Representative 
Twenty-five years’ experience. Markets and 
revises prose and verse. Send stamp for cir- 
culars and references. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 























The Writers’ Service Bureau 


(Under the Direction of L. Josephine Bridgart) 


Recommended by Proféssor George Philip 
Krapp, Franklin B. Wiley, Della T. Lutes, Leslie 
W. Quirk, George McPherson Hunter. 

Good copying on good paper. Sympathetic, 
satisfactory recasting and revision. Expert, in- 
terested criticism. A delightful and illuminating 
Short Story Course. A stamped envelope will 
bring you circulars, ‘ 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


DOVER, N. 





Mary Asquith Agency 


Play Brokers ze Dramatic 
and Motion Picture Rights 


Write for Terms and Particulars of Service 
to Authors. 


FRANK H. RICE, Manager 


1492 BROADWAY ae ws NEW YORK 








Scenario Writers 


No successful author peddles his own wares. Protect 
and market your stories through membership in the 


PHOTOPLA YWRIGHTS 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Stories marketed for members. 
Unsalable scripts criticized free. 
Legal protection against plagiarism. 
Endorsed by big motion picture producers. 
Write ALEX McLAREN, Sec’y, = Union 
League Building, Los An geles, Cal., for FREE 


SAMPLE SYNOPSIS OR STORY FORM, and 
particulars concerning membership. 








Turn Your Spare 
Time Into Dollars 





OU can add many dollars to your 
income by devoting a part of your 
spare time to looking after the inter- 
ests of the Writer’s Digest in your 
vicinity. This is an “opportunity knocking 


at your door.”” Do not ignore it. 


Write today for full particulars 


The Writer's Digest 


m BUTLER BLDG. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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on all technical farm subjects provided they. 


are interesting and new. Also short epi- 
grams or items of twenty to fifty words on 
any subject ; if amusing so much the better. 
Uses few short stories and no poems— 
hundreds on hand unused,” writes the Fdi- 
tor, Arthur H. Jenkins. Manuscripts are 
reported on within ten days and payment is 
made on acceptance. The rate is one half 
cent to two cents per word. 


Sporting Goods Journals 


SPORTING GOODS JOURNAL, 9 
South Clinton St., Chicago, Ills., of which 
H. C. Tilton is the Associate Editor, write: 
“With the approach of the Fall and Winter 
season, matter bearing on seasonal sports 
is in excess of our space at this time.” 


Scientific Publications 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 233 Broad- 
way, New York City, of which Austin C. 
Lescarboura is the Managing Editor, write 
the following: “The former Scientific 
American (weekly) and the Scientific 
American Monthly are being combined inte 
one publication, which will be the new 
monthly Scientific American. The New 
Scientific American will average from 80 to 
96 pages. Each issue will appear on the 
20th of the month preceding date of pub- 
lication. The articles may run from 200 
words to 3,000 words in length, depending 
on their relative importance. There must be 
no padding. Articles are boiled down when 
they are obviously drawn out by the authors. 
The Scientific American aims to tell a story 
as completely as possible in the smallest 
number of words. In fact, there is no speci- 
fied length, except that the story must be 
told, and then not another word. The rates 
are one cent per word and over for unusual 
material, and one dollar and up each for 
photographs, depending on their importance. 
Payment is made on acceptance, and nor- 
mally decisions are rendered within a week 
after receipt of material. Our needs re- 
main practically the same at all times.” 


Newspapers and Syndicates 

ONE-FIFTY NEWSPAPER  SER- 
VICE, 1089 Arcade Building, St. Iouis, 
Mo., are no longer accepting material on the 
open market, having arranged to use manu- 
scripts produced by their staff of writers. 
They do not undertake to return manu- 
scripts in which there has not been enclosed 
return postage. 
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THE CITIZEN, Ottawa, Canada, is not 
in a position to accept any additional mater- 
ial at the present time. Olin J. Harris is 
the Editor. 


COURRIER DES ESTATS-UNIS, 195- 
197 Fulton St., New York City, cannot use 
matter printed in English. The editors and 
proprietors are H. P. Sampers Company. 


THE SATURDAY SERVICE SYNDI- 
CATE, Franklin, Ohio, would like to get 
in touch with a writer who could furnish 
a distinctive feature weekly for their syndi- 
cate service. They want about a half col- 
umn each week. No sermons, or ‘don’t’ 
articles, but something snappy, that wiil 
appeal to the reader in small towns. 


Photoplay Markets 

ROSWICK & MURRAY ENTER- 
PRISES of Sturgis, Michigan, write: 
“The management of our organization has 
made different arrangements and will no 
longer be in the market for pictures, but 
at present we are badly in need of two- and 
five-reel comedies. The novice is always 
welcomed with us as we are constantly on 
the look-out for screenable material, not at 
the writer’s name. The only requirement 
that we make is that all material submitted 
must be accompanied by a self-addressed 
stamped envelope for its return in case of 
non-acceptance. 


Household Journals 

THE HOUSEHOLD GUEST, 141 W. 
Ohio St., Chicago, Ill., is a paper of the 
“mail-order” class, of 450,000 circulation, 
largely rural. Uses a good class of fiction, 
stories from 2,000 to 6,000 words—carries 
household and home material, but is not in 
the market for anything but fiction at 
present. Capacity is somewhat limited—- 
glad to have photographs when suitable. As 
to the type of fiction—romantic—love story 
—mystery story. Would like a little more 
mystery stories of good type. Howard D. 
Clark is the editor. Payment is made on 
acceptance and manuscripts are reported 
on within a week. 

HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL, Batavia, 
lll., uses stirring short stories of 3000 to 
5000 words. 

THE NOR’-WEST FARMER, Banna- 
tyne, Dagmar, Ellen Sts., Winnipeg, Man.., 
is a semi-monthly ; $2.00 per year; 5c per 
copy. H. B. Smith, the editor, writes: 
“Articles ‘are accepted on home-made de- 
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CASH 
Prize Contests! 


Our Lists Show Over 
50 CONTESTS and 
$100,000 in CASH 
PRIZES each month. 


Send for Bulletin No. 24 


THOMAS & CO, 


PUBLISHERS OF LISTS 
EAST HADDAM, se CONN. 








TO 
MEMBERS OF THE LITERARY 
AND ART CRAFTS 


Who can create WORTHWHILE 
verse, short stories, lyrics, melodies, art 
novelties, and designs we offer an at- 
tractive proposition. In writing give age, 
branch interested in, and business ex- 
perience, if any. DON’T write unless 
you have well grounded faith in your 
creative ability. 


L. E. MUSIC CoO., Jacksonville, Fla. 








LET ME DO YOUR TYPING 
I am neat and competent, 35 cents 


per thousand, including one carbon. 


ETHEL H. JONES 
161 HOLMES ST., _—‘ BELLEVILLE, N. J. 











CARNEGIE COLLEGE — Home Study 


—Free Tuition. To one representative in each 
county and city. Normal, Academic, Civil 

rvice, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and 
Typewriting Courses. Apply at once for Free 
Tuition for Mail Course to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 
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PROGRESSIVE TEACHER IS 
BEST BY EVERY TEST 





The June number of Progressive Teacher has 
just come in. I am greatly pleased withit. Itisa 
splendid magazine of educational journalism, one 
of the finest I have ever seen and I have examined 
most of the school magazines of the country. 

Joy E. Morgan, Editor 
The Journal of the National 
Educational Asso. 

1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Pre-eminent in the South for more than a 
quarter of a century. 

Circulates in every state in the Union, Phil- 
ippine Islands, Porto Rico, Cuba and Canada. 


hati a erate TEAR OFF HERE === 


Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me the PROGRESSIVE TEACHER for one year. 
When I have received the first copy, if I am pleased with the 
journal and find it helpful in my school work, I will remit $2.00. 
If Iam not pleased and find that it is not helpful to me in my 

f will imm~diately notify you so that you may without 


school work, 

cost to me discontinue it. 

Name 

Address R.F. D 
New Renewing 





The PROGRESSIVE TEACHER reads PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 


EXPERT TYPING DONE 


Please let an experienced typist put your 
MSS. in neat shape. 50c a 1,000 words. 
Songs, poems, at 2c a line. 1 carbon copy. 
I get repeated orders. Revising 25c a 1,000. 


Carrol A. Dickson, 4040 S. 14th, Corsicana, Texas 











MRS. ORPHA V. ROE 


Literary Critic 





HOTEL PARSONS, SPOKANE, WASH. 








SUCCESS IN WRITING 


depends upon your ability to meet editorial demands, 
Rejections are avoidable. Get expert, constructive 
criticism from a_ successful author and competent 
critic. 
Full particulars upon request, 
O. FOERSTER SCHULLY, 
Dept. C-2,.2727 Milan Street, New Orleans. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Edited, revised, typed. Scenarios. 
Research. 


EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 





434 WEST 120th St., NEW YORK CITY 








vices; handy ways of doing things; house- 
hold work; stories for children ; description 
of new inventions of interest to farmers. 
Articles on farm mechanics and farm engi- 
neering are particularly desirable. Articles 
on livestock and farm operations are not 
wanted, unless contributed from within the 
territory we serve. Short articles are pre- 
ferred. Photographs are not wanted. 
Sketches are acceptable to illustrate arti- 
cles as suggested above.” They pay on ac- 
ceptance, and report within one week on 
the manuscripts. The payment varies from 
Vc to le per word. 


Greeting Card Publishers 


THE CINCINNATI ART PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, are 
not producing photographic effects of any 
kind at present. Jos. J. Frisch is the Art 


Director. 


Business and Trade Journals 


MICHIGAN TRADESMAN, Barnhart 
Building, Corner Ionia Avenue and Louis 
Street, N. W., Grand Rapids, Michigan. FE. 
A. Stowe, Editor of this magazine, writes: 
“We are always in the market for mercan- 
tile articles embodying new and novel ideas 
or practices, providing same are written by 
merchants or clerks from the standpoint of 
the man behind the counter. We have no 
use for high brows or low brows who stand 
in front of the counter and growl. We can 
detect the bogus from the genuine after 
reading a dozen lines. We have no use 
for professional writers or penny-a-liners, 
and give their manuscripts no attention.” 

AMERICAN FORESTRY, 1214 Six- 
teenth St., Washington, D. C., is a monthly ; 
per copy 40c; per year $4.00; P. S. Ridsdale 
is the Editor. “We use anything in relation 
to the forests. Ours is a non-commercial 
magazine issued in public service work and 
our rate of payment (on acceptance) for 
articles is low—$20.00 or $25.00 for 3000 
words and illustrations. We report on 
manuscripts at once.” 

BETTER TIMES, 100 Gold St., New 
York City, “reports the most important 
activities of the 2000 charitable and social 
welfare organizations in New York City 
Also publishes articles on the administra- 
tion of social agencies,” writes George | 
Hecht, the Editor. Photographs are usec 


THE RURAL MAIL, Waterloo, Iowi, 
use articles on the Mail Order business an | 
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kindred subjects. Guinea Pigs. They pay 

2.00 per column on publication, and re- 
port on manuscripts at once. Fred W. 
Clute is the Editor. 


COUNTRY LIFE, Garden City, New 
York, is a monthly using articles on build- 
ing or decorating the home, on gardens and 
their care, on unusual houses and homes. 
Good photographs required with articles. 
Manuscripts are paid for on acceptance, 
and are reported on within one week. 
Reginald T. Townsend is the Editor. 


NEW ENGLAND GROCER AND 
TRADESMAN, 77 Washington Street, 
North, Boston, 14, Mass., write: ‘The 


demand upon our space is so great that we 
are unab'e to contract for any additional 


matter. We have two regular special 
writers and cannot avail ourselves of ad- 
ditional material.” CC. W. Willis is the 


General Manager and Editor. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamil- 
ton, Ill., is a technical magazine devoted to 
the needs of the honey producer and the 
student of beekeeping. Good articles on 
new methods of equipment, advanced 
studies in bee behavior, new articles of 
equipment, short cuts in production or novel 
methods of marketing, are wanted. Good 
photographs are desired when they illus- 
trate a point. Hundreds of pictures of 
apiaries are received without any special 
significance, and such are of no interest. 
Beekeeping offers an attractive field to the 
writer who understands his subject, but the 
hack writer seldom offers anything which 
is not commonplace in this line. Rate of 
payment depends upon the importance of 
the article, and is made on publication. As 
a rule the manuscripts are reported on at 
once, but sometimes when the editor is 
absent, there may be a delay of several 
weeks. The material is divided in about 
three classes with highest rate about three 
times that of lowest. C. P. Dadant and 
Frank C. Pellett are the Editors. 


THE SALES BUILDER, North Ridge 
Brush Co., Freeport, Ill. Monthly; free. 
Editor, August Wolf. The new Sales 
Builder is devoted to their own salespeople 
and the articles are contributed by members 
of their own organization, therefore they 
are not in the market for any outside 
material. 


MAE ADELLE MARKLEY, 136 F 
St., S. E., Washington, D. C., writes as fol- 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


TURN Rejection Slips into Acceptances 
Waste Paper into Dollars 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, 
Everybody’s, American, Adventure, Munseys, etc. 

All manuscripts receive the personal attention 
of A. L. Kimball, an editor and consulting critic 
of established reputation and ten years’ experi- 
ence, who has helped thousands of writers to a 
better understanding of story values and editorial 
requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL 
116 PARK DRIVE, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Mention TH& WRITER'S DIGEST 


PROGRESSIVE PRIMARY SPECIALS 
All Sorts of Mechanical Helps for Teachers 
DRAWING PAPERS 
a... E. Tinted Drawing, Construction and Mounting 
‘ Coane ~one new and beautiful tones, suitable for pencil, 
water caer or crayon; for making portfolio covers and 

mounting. Send for sample book, showing all colors. 





No. 100 sheet packages Size, 9x12 

5. Ps TOMS 6 ow aw 3 Stee $0.50 
SS eae ere ee ae, ae 50 
CP a ar a eee 45 


Art Cutting Paper. Folding Paper. Cutting Paper. Paper 
for Silhouettes. Grade Cards. Language Cards. Sentence 
Builder. Deco Word Making Tablets. Letters in Strips. 
Sewing Cards. Fit-ins. Number Builders. 

SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHER, MORRISTOWN, TENN. 








WM. W. LABBERTON 
Literary Agent 
MSS. revised, typed, criticised and 
marketed. Write for terms. 


569-70 W. 150th St., New York City 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Particularly convenient for authors of the 
Middle West. 50 cents per thousand words, 
with one carbon copy. Cash with order. 


Esther V. Waite, 1841 Rock Road, Cleveland, O. 














WRITE JUVENILE FICTION 


Send stamp for introduction to short 
course of instructions based on my 


published work. 
A.H. Dreher, 759 East 117th St., Cleveland, 0. 


POEMS 


An experienced reader will criticize, revise and 
type your poems and suggest markets. One, two 
or three poems of a total from one to fifty 
lines, $1.00. 











CHILTON CHASE, 
1410 N. 24th Street, Birmingham, Ala. 











READ— 


THE ARKANSAS WRITER 


A strictly literary magazine with 
an international circulation. 
Helpful alike to both the 
known and unknown 
ambitious writers. 


Subscription only $1.50 the year. 


THE ARKANSAS WRITER 
PUBLISHING CO. 


P. O. Box 894 
Little Rock Arkansas 











DO YOU LONG FOR, YET DREAD, 
THE POSTMAN’S COMING? 


Rejected manuscripts are unnecessary. A small 
fee, 50 cents per thousand words, invested in 
competent, professional criticism, will insure you 
against discouragement and repeated rejections. 


G. G. CLARK, 2225 W. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 





ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Author’s Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been on 
the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Street 
and Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal atten- 
tion. Send for full information. 
25 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


The Way Past the Editor 
also samples of 
THE STUDENT-WRITER 
The “Little Giant’’ of writers’ magazines—50c a year 
1836 CHAMPA ST., DENVER, COLO. 
“Helps for Student-Writers,’’ a text book, $1.00 








TYPING 


25c per thousand words; 
poetry 1%c a line. Work 
guaranteed. Prompt. 


GROVER BRINKMAN, OKAWVILLE, ILL. 








Experienced in manuscript preparation 

in all its phases. I will give your work 

personal attention and return promptly. 
EDNA HERRON 


Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 











HE WRITER’S DIGEST 


lows: “I desire to increase my force of 
window display correspondents. There still 
remain a large number of cities in the 
United States and Canada in which I am 
not represented. Anyone interested in such 
a proposition should spend an evening or 
two in the downtown shopping center. 
When coming to an unusual store display, 
write down the color scheme employed; 
what the background is like, how the arti- 
cies are arranged, the wording of the win- 
dow cards, and any other details helpful 
to merchants elsewhere. Take this example 
for your model: 

“An effective display by Bailey’s, Boston, 
Mass., featured Bon Voyage Candy. The 
effect of churning ocean waves was ob- 
tained by covering the floor with a bottom 
layer of blue crepe paper, with a top cover- 
ing of white tissue paper. The blue could 
be seen through the transparent white 
tissue, making a very realistic ocean. In 
the center was a minature model of an 
ocean liner, flanked on all sides by fancy 
boxes of the Bon Voyage Candy. 

“I am interested in displays of practically 
all kinds of merchandise. Describe each 
display on a separate slip of paper. Regu- 
lar money order will follow it right kind 
of stuff is supplied. In order to show what 
you can do, submit some write-ups of dis- 
plays you have noted. Payment will be 
made for all accepted material.” 





Discontinued Publications 

Illustrated Outdoor World, New 
ae 

Plays and Players Pictorial, New York, 
| ef 

Building World, 
England. 

With the July, 1921, issue the publication 
of the GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE was 
temporarily discontinued, pending the per- 
fecting of plans toward the probable re- 
issuance of the magazine in either enlarged 
or somewhat modified form. 

Sea Power, Washington, D. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


York, 


Ludgate Hill, London, 


Florida Magazine, 


Fanciers’ Review, 53 Chancery Lane, 
l.ondon, England. 
Seven Arts Magazine, 381 5th Avenue, 


New 


Jewelers’ 
Ave., New 


York City, N. Y. 


Pocket Magazine, 
York, N. Y. 


315 Fourth 
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The Book You Have Wanted 


HERE AT LAST IS THE BOOK THAT READERS OF 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST HAVE BEEN WANTING 
FOR A LONG TIME 


HOW 10 WRITE SHORT STORIES 


By L. Josephine Bridgart 








his is a complete and thorough treatise 
on the art of story writing—one that the 
reader can turn to at any time for guidance 
ssid advice. The writing of the short story 
is taken up and discussed in an interesting 
and readable manner—each point in the 
development of the story is made clear. 
Sources of material—Plot—Theme—Style- 
Characterization—all these and many other 
subjects appear as chapter titles in this 
most valuable volume. 

In addition to the chapters dealing 
directly on the writing of the story there 
are discussions of Writing as a Business— 
What Editors Want—The Value of Criti 
Send Us this Coupon cism—How to Present the Manuscript, and 

many other subjects of vital interest to 
== gnd—— every writer. 

You cannot afford to be without this book 
It is valuable—helpful and interesting. Fill 
in the coupon below and mail it TODAY. 

e \ I recei -opy by return mai 


ou will receive a copy return mail. 

















THE BOOK Handsomely bound in cloth. 
WILL BE SENT Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
YOU BY RETURN 
MAIL, POSTAGE THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
PREPAID. K-12 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
: K-12 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $1.00 Send me a copy of HOW TO 
WRITE SHORT STORIES by return mail postpaid. 
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THE GREAT 


rn a Interchangeable-type 
Partly folded—about 81 pounds Writing Machine 


FULL CAPACITY — FULL SIZE KEYBOARD 


is the only Writing Machine in the world which permits carrying two 
different type-sets on the same machine,—Roman type for text, /talics 
for Emphasis and Quotations. 


Over 365 type-sets available to select from. 





Our Largest Class Unit of Patronage 


So Re OP TyPR ‘ ; . 
LWO STYLES OF i1Ph, or is the Literary Field 
two to ftve different ] 
lLangucges, carried on [he Author alone knows where 
the machine AT ONCR. the greatest force is in a manu- 
‘JUST TURN THE KNOB" script. . : 
nd change instantly SHow It rn Your “Scripts” by 
rom Roman Type, to using the Multiplex. 
[talics, or Miniature ; App To THE Vatue or Mss, by 
, Oupreme typing. 





IF YOU WERE AN EDITOR 
Wouldn’t you prefer type that 
talked, rather than the old routine 


“Pica” (Roman) with all of its 





sameness? 
Use “Multiplex” type variety 
and add strength to your Mss. 
A re < 1iOT! re ws . “_ gy 
<Aatomatically uniform type im Send for FREE Catalos. 
pression. Special Terms to Authors. 


No cultivated touch required. : P 
Universal keyboard. Hammond Typewriter Co. 
Unlimited width of paper accom- 604 E. 69th St. 

New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 





modated. 
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